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To anyone seeking a new, unusual and convenient 
means of solving the perplexing Christmas gift prob- 
lem, here is the ideal solution. 


You'll earn the gratitude of every traveler on your 
Christmas list and save yourself the nerve-racking 
experience of shopping in crowded stores, selecting 
items which are never used or quickly lose their 
identity with the sender. 


In addition to the many other benefits, each person 
you select receives a copy of TRAVEL magazine 
every month, a continuing reminder of you, the donor, 
throughout the year. 

A distinctive Christmas gift announcement card 
bearing your name and, of course, the travel accident 
insurance policy issued to each member of the Na- 
tional Travel Club, will be mailed in time to reach 
them for Christmas. 


Send your gift memberships now on this handy form or list them 
on a sheet of paper and enclose remittance of $5.00 for each. 


Please send gift member- Name........... 

ships in the National Travel Rddreesc. 

Club to the following. En- 

closed is remittance of Name........... 

$5.00 for each membership. Address....... 
Name........... 
Address....... 
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50 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Reflecting India's confidence in the future 
despite many drawbacks, smiling Bhil girl, 
member of a group in Central India, displays 
proud ornamentation, including ring in nose. 
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TRAVEL PREVIEW— 


In time for that Christmas trip, the December issue will bring you an unusual 
cover story about SACRED AMERICAN SHRINES—religious edifices of all de- 
nominations worthy of a visit on your travels. Additionally, you'll go BY 

CAR AROUND CUBA and learn—with surprise—about U.S. NATIONAL PARKS IN 
WINTER. A special picture story and a feature on FLORIDA'S AUDUBON TOURS 
are just two more of the many fascinating articles you'll enjoy in the 

DECEMBER issue of Travel. It's a delightful package of winter wonders! 


[ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


on your 8 m—-16 m 
MOVIE SCREEN! 


FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you’ll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge .. . heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- 
ing sport film multi- 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, % 
plunging action of 
the greatest of the % 
game fish! 


**Fishing Vagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St NY.17 
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ASKETBALL was born in two peach buckets back in 189]. The originator of 
the game, Dr. James A. Naismith, a YMCA teacher in Springfield, Mass., 
attached the containers to a balcony wall and started playing basketball to 

spark interest in indoor gymnasium activities. It was a tremendous success—the 
game spreading throughout the world. Sport officials estimate that there are some 
30, 000,000 players around the globe today and the number is still rising. 


Despite its phenomenal growth, basketball remains fairly much the same as Dr. 
Naismith devised it—twelve of his thirteen rules are still in effect. The peach- 
baskets were quickly replaced by metal ones and later by the open hoops that are 
used today. In the beginning, seven men were on a side, later nine, then eight. Now 
there are five-man teams. It is the only sport that originated in the U. S., unrelated to 
another sport. 


U. S. EVENTS: of key interest are the intercollegiate basketball games scheduled 
by all colleges, large and small. Focal point for the major games is Madison Square 
Garden in NYC, which attracts some of the largest crowds of the winter season 
with teams from all over the U. S. Basketball outdraws all other college sports. 
In recent years, sport fans have started following professional games sponsored 
by National Basketball Ass’n. With teams composed of ex-college stars, the pros 
have begun operating on a sound basis after years of poor seasons. The most famous 
professional basketball team is the Harlem Globetrotters, which has played all over 
the world to as many as 3,000,000 fans a year, breaking many attendance records. 


FOREIGN EVENTS: Basketball is played by college and professional teams in 
England, France, Germany, the Low Countries, Austria and Scandinavia, and draws 
huge crowds. Their seasons are approximately the same length as in the U. S., be- 
ginning during late fall and continuing through the spring. Altogether, game officials 
say that basketball is played in more than 75 countries, with the rules translated 
into some 30 languages. @ 


Basketball battles, at Madison Square Garden or hometowns, outdraw other college sports. 
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F THERE is anything I have found 
out in traveling up and down this 
country it is that it costs less to retire 
Than you may think it does—provided you 


As founder of the Globetrotter’s Club, 
f{ made it my business to discover low cost 
deauty spots all over the world. And I also 
dearned that right here in the U. S. there 


Jwants to retire now and has only a small 
Jamount of money. Here are just a few of 


Do You Know Where to Find 
These Best Retirement Values 
in the U. S.? 


IF YOU LIKE AN ISLAND 


Which is the New England find of the 
ear? That wonderful Maine island which 
is not only a retirement center because 
iving costs are so low they attract many 
twho otherwise could not afford to retire, 
“but a real find in New England towns, for 
it's 10-15 degrees warmer here in winter 
an on the mainland (and 10-15 degrees 
ooler in summer). 


Which is the town for the lucky few? 
“You sent me to the perfect island,” a 
+woman wrote me. “This island is so per- 
Miect, take it out of your book and let’s keep 
it for the lucky few.”’ Plenty of seafood 
Shere for the picking. Vegetables grown all 
year ’round. Warm winters due to nearby 
Gulf Stream. Low building costs; you can 
erect your 3-5 room cottage for $3500- 


¥ $5000. 


DO YOU PREFER 
THE THEATRE AND MUSIC? 


Which town do people call the most ‘‘cultural"* 
} small town in all America? It’s a friendly town 


know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who 
can give you the facts you want, it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrot- 
ters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever 
he isn’t traveling!) 
His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida whether you're 
on vacation, or looking over job, business, real 
estate, or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you learn 
exactly where you can retire now on the money 
you’ve got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you 
need a part-time or seasonal job to help out your 
income, he tells you where to pick up extra 


| reer needn’t be expensive—not if you 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


STOP SAYING... 
“| CAN'T AFFORD TO RETIRE” 


By NORMAN D. FORD 


author, "Where to Retire on a Small Income", "How to Earn an Income While 
Retired", "Norman Ford's Florida", founder of the Globetrotters Club 


in North Carolina with a cosmopolitan retired 
population. Cool summers (1500 feet high), warm 
winters. Little Theatre, art and music club, li- 
brary, TV. Or consider that ‘wonderful moun- 
tain health spa, farther west, completely sur- 
rounded by a national park. A grand recreation 
centre for every type of sport and pastime, where 
there’s something to do every single day of the 
year. 


WHAT ABOUT FLORIDA? 


Where do you get the most sunshine in Florida, 
the friendliest towns, the lowest prices? Which 
is the still unknown section, where you can still 
buy Florida property at reasonable prices? Where 
do you find the best chances to pick up extra in- 


come? Which are the best Florida communities, 


if you want a job with a future or a business of 
your own? Which are the best towns for a short 
vacation or a few weeks’ rest? What’s the one 
easy way to cut your vacation costs in the town 
you choose? 


Do You Prefer the SOUTHWEST? 


Do you know the favorite retirement spot in all 
the Southwest for those who like a Little Thea- 
tre, art galleries, etc.? In which Southwestern 
town does the sun actually shine 85% of all day- 
light hours? Which is the best town in Texas if 
you want plenty to do and cool summers? Can 


you find low, low prices anywhere in Arizona or 


New Mexico? 


or AMERICA'S PACIFIC COAST? 


Which is the most beautiful town in all Cali- 
fornia? Nothing has been allowed to detract from 
the beauty of this landscaped hillside community 
with its Old World appearance. Prices high, but 
better bargains available nearby. 


Where you can find the most healthful climate in 
the world? University experts name a town in 
Washington State. It lies in a unique dry belt, 
where there are green fields most of the year. 
Army, Navy, and seafaring men have found it 
already and retire here on a small pension. Golf, 
tennis, bowling, fishing, hunting, boating, TV. 
Many part time jobs. 


Of course, these are only a handful of the hun- 
dreds of beauty spots, hideaways, and larger com- 
munities in the U. S. where you can retire now 
on little money and enjoy yourself completely. 
The best of them are described in the books listed 
below and in the column to the right. 


income.) Because Norman Ford always tells 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a 
small income, he can help you take life easy 
now. 

If you’re going to Florida for a job with a 
future or a business of your own, his talks with 
hundreds of business men and state officials, 
etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you want to 
know about. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tour- 
ist court or own an orange grove, he tells you 
today’s inside story of these popular invest- 
ments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, this 
big book (with well over 100,000 words and 
plenty of maps) gives you the facts you want. 
Price—only $2, only a fraction of the money 
you’d spend needlessly if you went to Florida 
blind. Use coupon to order. 


WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


dreds of thousands of communities 

in the U. S, and its island territories 
only those places where living costs are 
less, where the surroundings are pleas- 
ant, and where nature and the community 
get together to guarantee a good time from 
fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the 
like. The book never overlooks the fact 
that some people must get part-time or 
seasonal work to pad out their incomes. 


Tie book selects out of the hun- 


It cover cities, towns, and farms 
throughout America—from New England 
south to Florida, west to California and 
north to the Pacific Northwest. It includes 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the American 
Virgin Islands. Some people spend hun- 
dreds of dollars trying to get information 
like this by traveling around the country. 
Frequently they fail—there is just too 
much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income 


saves you from that danger. Yet this 50,000 
word book costs only $1. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


HETHER you want to vacation, 
W get a job, start a business, raise a 
family, or find a pleasant, low-cost 
retirement home, William Redgrave’s 100,- 
000 word book California—the State That 
Has Everything names precisely the towns, 
cities, and regions you want to know about. 
With his help, you'll know just which parts 
of this big state will appeal to you, and 
you'll know the facts about rentals and 
housing there, as well as the names of hun- 
dreds of recommended motels and restau- 
rants wherever you go in all the state. 
There's so much more to this book— 
what you'll pay in taxes, what to see in 
every corner of California, the best places 
to fish and hunt, what you must know 
about the state’s schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, the facts you need for living in a 
trailer, where to get fun and entertainment, 
where you get the most sunshine all year 
round, etc., etc. In fact, you probably 
wouldn’t learn as much about California in 
months, even years, of traveling around 
this big state as you can from this one book. 
Yet it costs only $2. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
4 Spring St., 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


I I have enclosed. $...22.....-s0.0:.0-tvscoes (cash, check, 
| money order). Please send me the books IT 
| checked below. You will refund my money if I 
| am not satisfied. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 
Agere Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

foes California—the State That Has Every- 
a 


thing. $2. 
Special offer: all 3 books above for $4.50. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


What time is breakfast (lunch, din- 
ner) served? 


2. 1’d like to reserve a seat on the next 


3. 


4, 
5. 
6. 


ts 


8. 


.I have an upset stomach, 


airplane (train). 


What are we passing on the right 
(left) ? 


Is this the road to......... 2 
I wish to take a bath. 

Have my bags taken to the station. 
Would you have a taxi ready for 
me? 


Bring me a glass of plain water, 
please. 


- May I see the wine list, please? 


. Where: are the main department 


stores? 


. Is it too far to walk? 


.I would like to have this shipped 


to my home. 


.I wish to visit a place where there 


are few tourists. 


.Can you understand what I am 


saying ? 


.1 have a letter of introduction for 


Mire eapees ee tel: sees 


. What is the price range for tickets? 
.I would like to cash a traveler’s 


check. 


. Pardon me, where is the nearest 


post office? 


. Please have this dry cleaned. 


sore 
throat, toothache. 


BY BRIAN CALLENDER 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


1. 


. Ta litir aithintis agam do 


GAELIC 


Cathain a dailtear cead-phroinn (lon 
dinnear) ? 


Ba mhaith liom suiochan a chur i 


n-airithe ar an cead eitlean (traen 
eile. 


. Cad ta ar ar laimh dheis (chle) ? 


. An e seo an bothar go..... ? 
.Ba mhaith liom folcadh d’fhail. 


.Tog mo chuid mala go dti an 


staisiun. 


. An mbeadh taxi reidh agat dom? 


. Beir chugham gloine uisce, ma ’se 


do thoit e. 


. Leog dom an liosta fiona d’fheiscint 


ma se do thoil e? 


.Ca bhfuil na priomh-siopai? 
. An aistear ro-fhada chun siul e? 


. Ba mhaith liom e seo a sheoladh chun 


mo thighe. 


. Ba mhaith liom cuairt a thuirt ar ait 


na fuil moran cuairteoiri ann. 


. An dtuigeann tu an rud ata a radh 


agam ? 


. Cad iad no tailli ar ticeadai? 
. Ba mhaith liom seic taistil a briseadh. 


.Gabh mo leith-sgeal. Ca bhfuil an 


post-oifig is giorra dom? 


. Cuir e seo chum a ghlanadh. 
. Ta tinneas builg (scornaigh, fiachail) 


orm. 


Kod taw err or loy-ive yesh (klay) ? 


PRONUNCIATION 


.Caw-hin a doyle-thar kayed-frinn 


(lown din-ayer) ? 


. Buh woh lyum see-uck-awn a kur i 


narr-ih-heh err un kayed etlawn 
(train) ella. 


/ 


. Un aye shu un bow-hur guh ... .? 


. Buh woh lyum fullkuh doyle. 


Towg muh kid mawlah guh dee un 
stawshune. 


. Un meeuck taxi rayg uhguth dumb? - 


.Berr kuo-um glinneh ish-geh maw 


shay duh hull aye. 


. Lug dumb un lisstah fee-una desh- 


kint, maw shay dhu hull aye? 


. Caw will nuh preeuv s’*hupee? 


.Un ashtur row-awduh kun. shoe-il 


aye? 


. Buh woh lyum aye shu a hyole-ah 


kun muh hee. 


. Buh wah lyum kooirt a whoirt err 


oyet naw fwill more-awn kooirtyore- 
ee aun. 


. Un digunn too un rudd ataw aw raw 


ogum? 


. Taw litir ah-in-tish ogum dhu. .. . 


. Kod eend nuh toilee err tickayedee? 
.Bu woh lyum sheck tashtill ah 


vrishah. 


. Gow mu lehsgayel Caw will un pust- 


uffig is gyurrah dumb? 


. Kir aye shuh kun a glane-ah. 
. Taw tin-ess bullig (score-nig, feeu- 


kill) urrum. 
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dateline .. ; 
BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


IGGEST NEWS on- Bermuda’s 
movie scene is location film- 
ing of Sir John Barrie’s The 

) Admirable Crichton on Darrell’s Is- 
land. Visiting artists and staff will 
relax from the rigors of movie-mak- 
ing in the luxurious Bermudiana 
Hotel. . . . Requests by philatelists 
for the special stamp overprint com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of 
the Newport-Bermuda Ocean Race 
have swelled the local post office 
coffers to well over $25,000. 
7 From November 5-11, the Coral 
' Beach Club will be holding its In- 
vitation Tennis Tournament. Vis- 
iting tennis enthusiasts are wel- 
come to sign up against local com- 
% petitors. ... In anew sales approach 
to encourage wintertime traffic, Pan 
American World Airways is taking 
an active hand to develpp ideas on 
the restoration of historical St. 
George’s. ... Windsor Hotel has had 
a complete overhaul and name 
change. Now called the Empire 
Club, it will feature outstanding tal- 
ent in the air-conditioned Beefeater 
Room, destined to become popular 
with the charcoal-broiled steak set. 
.. . Movement of light industry 
to Bermuda has started, Merck 
Sharp & Dohme (International) 
Ltd. have officially opened their 
_ plant in the Freeport located in the 
old Royal Navy Dockyard. The 
plant will produce pharmaceuticals 
/ which will be exported to various 
parts of the world... . Famous Mid- 
' Ocean Club Golf Course, available 
_ for visitors two and a half days a 
- week, on November 27-December | 
: holds the Invitation Golf Tourna- 
ment for Men, a singles match play 
at scratch. ... First public appear- 
ance of the pipe and drum band of 
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roamin’ the globe with TRAVEL 


|} DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


the Bermuda Cadet Corps will be 
on Remembrance Day, November 
11. A wreath-laying ceremony at the 
Cenotaph in Hamilton follows a big 
military parade through the city. 

Hungry night-owls will wel- 
come addition of the modern, at- 
tractive Parker House near the 
Bermudiana Hotel. This short-order 
snack bar remains open until 3:00 
a.m.... Honeymooners who would 
like to leave a living memento of 
their happiest days are invited to 
partake of an age-old Bermuda 
wedding tradition—planting a 
seedling tree. Contacting your 
hotel’s hostess for planning the 
rite, and from then on the tree 
is “yours”. ... If plans materialize, 
Mexico City Advisors will start holi- 
day trips to Bermuda for traveling 
Mexicans, prompting a rush on the 
sales of Spanish language guides in 
the local book stores so Bermudians 
can converse comfortably. ... Yearly 
spruce-up policy of the Elbow Beach 
Surf Club has transformed the Grill 
Room into the glamorous and mag- 
nificent Peacock Room. ... Newest 
nightclub is the imaginative Pi- 
rate’s Den at the Coral Island Club 
in Flatts Village. All the symbols of 
the pirate trade are on hand, and 
the staff is attired in appropriate 
garb. ... Considerable comment has 
appeared in the English press re- 
garding the interest of United King- 
dom shipowners in formation of 
shipping companies in Bermuda to 
take advantage of the favorable tax 
facilities which offer under the Brit- 
ish flag a haven rather similar to 
that used by many American firms 
in Liberia, Honduras and Panama. 

Bermuda’s Historical Monu- 
ments Trust leader, Sir Stanley 
Spurling, was presented with a sil- 
ver cigarette case in Roanoke for his 
past courtesies to N.C. newspaper- 
men. ... The luxury liners Queen 
of Bermuda and Ocean Monarch 
add two stops this winter. 


dateline ... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


OME 500 items have been se- 
S lected for Antwerp’s great ex- 

hibition, “The Mask,” open 
until November 15 in Antwerp’s 
Gallery of Fine Arts. ... Since Sep- 
tember 30 a new electrified line 
has put Luxemburg, capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
only two hours and 47 minutes 
from Brussels. Every three hours, 
a train leaves Brussels South Sta- 
tion, putting the beautiful Ar- 
dennes region at the traveler’s 
doorstep. . . . The International 
Seamen’s Home, Falconrui, 21, Ant- 
werp, provides room and board at 
reasonable prices for all seamen re- 
gardless of their nationality, rank, 
race or religion. The building has 
been constructed in accordance with 
the most modern principles of archi- 
tecture and comprises a wide recep- 
tion hall, restaurant, bar, recreation 
room, writing and reading room, 
sports room, theatre and cinema, 
bowling alley and 100 guest rooms. 
The institution is managed as a 
non-profit association. . . . H. B. 
Cantor, hotel man who had the 
idea of constructing two super-trans- 
atlantic liners of 90,000 tons each 
and was looking for a landing port 
on the Continent, said that the Bel- 
gian port of Zeebruges seems the 
best suitable for his plans, but he 
asked the Belgian Government to 
modernize the port at a cost ap- 
proximating $20,000,000 and the 
Government is thinking it over for 
the moment. . . . General Lucien 
J. G. Leboutte, head of the Belgian 
Air Force from December, 1946, to 
April, 1956, received the medal of 
Commander of the Legion of Merit 
during an unofficial ceremony which 
took place recently at the residence 
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of the United States Ambassador in 
Brussels attended by Madame Le- 
boutte and friends and colleagues of 
the beneficiary. The citation accom- 
panying the award praised the Gen- 
eral for ‘ ‘great initiative and per- 
severance in the creation and 
organization of the Belgian Air 
Force.” . . . Sam Goldwyn has pre- 
sented his film hit Guys and Dolls 
to the Belgian public, saying he 
planned American participation in 
the International Film Festival 
which will take place in Brussels 
in 1958 as part of the Brussels 
World’s Fair. . . . The American 
baseball team of the U. S. Air Force 
played two games in Antwerp 
against Belgian All-Stars. The “Bit- 
burg Barons’—name of the U. S. 
team—won both games, one 17-3, 
the other 11-4. .. . America’s par- 
ticipation in the Brussels 1958 
Universal and International Ex- 
hibition has been okayed to the 
tune of $15,000,000. .. . Amster- 
dam’s Tropical Museum is prepar- 
ing two interesting exhibitions. The 
first is one of orchids from Novem- 
ber 6-11. The other is a story of 
5,000 years, The Art of Writing, 
from December 10 until the middle 
of March, 1957. 


_dateline..- 


-COPEN HAG EN 


By Edvard Andersen 


MERICAN TOURISTS visiting Scan- 
ee show fine taste when 
purchasing souvenirs. A_ poll 
discloses that they prefer furniture, 
silverware, embroideries, ceramics, 
handwoven tablecloths, lunch sets 
and Greenlandian arts and crafts. 
. Copenhagen is proud of having 
Europe's oldest nightclub, the Ad- 
lon, N@rregade 41, right in the cen- 
ter of the city... . While recently 
visiting Copenhagen, Cary Grant 
was often mistaken for King Fred- 
erick of Denmark—his almost 
dead-ringer. . . . A postman of 
Malmg@ in south Sweden, Niels An- 
derson, has come into the search- 
light of world tourism. He is pro- 
ducing paintings which change their 
coloring with the weather. In dry 
weather the sun on his painting is as 
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red as fire, and if rains are threaten- 
ing, the skies of his paintings will 
darken. .. . When you are on your 
way to Amalienborg i in the center of 
Copenhagen where the Royal 
Guardsmen wearing bearskin caps 
are on duty, do not overlook the 
bronze bust of President Roosevelt, 
placed not very far away. . . . Amer- 
ica’s ambassador in Denmark, Rob- 
ert Coe, has been on a twelve-day 
trip to Greenland. “This is the most 
interesting journey I ever had,” 
says Mr. Coe, who is a widely trav- 
eled diplomat. ... A rare and valu- 
able souvenir to take back from 
Copenhagen is the long-playing 
disc, Wonderful Copenhagen 
Rhapsody with impressions in 
sound from the capital of Den- 
mark. ... The King of Denmark 
has made Temple Fielding knight 
of the order of Dannebrog—a dis- 
tinction very rarely accorded to for- 
eigners. ... Tip for gourmands: try 
the very tasty reyemad in Copen- 
hagen: buttered bread with shrimps. 
..- On the initiative of the Danish 
countess, Nonni Ahlefeldt, presi- 
dent of the promotion of Handi- 
crafts Association, Danish women 
are now producing lovely tiny 
dolls, dressed up in varying Dan- 
ish folk costumes—as exact as na- 
tional costumes can be made. Rev- 
enue from the sale of the exquisite 
dolls goes to disabled women in 
Denmark. .. . On the Danish island 


of Bornholm in the Baltic every sec-. 


ond person has the name Kofoed, 
and the isle, considered the most 
idyllic in Scandinavia, was this sum- 
mer visited by a large number of 
American Kofoeds whose ancestors 
originate from Bornholm. 
Birds from all countries of the 
world will be exhibited in No- 
vember at the Tivoli pleasure- 
garden in Copenhagen. Among 
exhibitors is the Emperor of Ethi- 
opia. . . . Sweden’s newest motel, 
Gyllene Ratten, situated on Rikset- 
tan right outside Stockholm, is su- 
per-modern, but at the same time 
respects the customs of the old Swed- 
ish highroad-pubs. .. . Victor Borge, 
who spent his summer holiday in 
Denmark, had a meal in the Danish 
oyster-producing town of Aalborg. 
He ate 167 oysters in an afternoon. 

. Nobel Peace Prize will be pre- 
sented in Oslo on Dec. 10. 


By Richard Magruder 


OVEMBER | and 2—All Saints’ | 
N and All Souls’ Days—are cele- 


brated in Mexico as nowhere 


else in the world. The best festival | 


is held far out on the little island of 
Janitzio in Lake Patzcuaro in Mich- 
oacan State, where the beautiful 
candlelit cemetery, the stoic, kneel- 
ing women, the solemnly tolling 
bells, create one of the loveliest, if 
also most eerie, pictures of fatalism 
and the ever-present “death wish” 
to be found anywhere. . . . Elabo- 
rate fetes, balls, banquets and pre- 
sentations were recently thrown in 
honor of Costa Rican President Jose 
Figueres and Madrid Mayor Count 


i 


} 


Jose Sinat de Mayalde, who spent | 
short visits in the Capital simultane- _ 


ously. . . . New, four-lane bridge 
across the Rio Bravo between 
Laredo, Texas, and her twin city 
of Nuevo Laredo is slated for its 
gala opening on. November 20, 
more than two years since a 50- 
foot crest took out the old bridge 
back in the summer of 1954.... 
Cuernavaca resident Fred Davis 
really lives it up in his lovely estate 
amongst the comingled Mexican- 
American citizens: he grows from 
60 to 80 kilos of mountain coffee in 
his gardens each year, none for ex- 
port, but all for the delight of his 
frequent friends and guests. .. . Just 
inaugurated in downtown Mexico 
City is the United Nations Infor- 
mation Center’s new building for 
Mexico, Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic. ... U.S. Army Chief of 
Staff Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor spent 
a few days in Mexico during the 
Independence fiestas, taking in the 
sights and representing — official 


Washington at various ceremonies. - 


. By now the regular football sea- 
son in Mexico City is well under- 
way, with teams from many of the 
nation’s institutes and universities 
playing a slam-bang, rock ’em-sock 
‘em brand of American football, re- 
plete with tricky T-formation plays, 
booming punts, soaring forward 
passes—in general, as sharp and fast 
as much of the best in the States. 

. President Eugene Black of the 
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{2xport-Import Bank praised the Re- 
*bublic’s international credit during 
™ brief but busy stint just over in 
the capital. . . . Stands, booths, ex- 
ibits and displays are going up 
rapidly for the Seventh Annual 
exican Book Fair, which begins 
on November 20, anniversary of 
the 1910 Revolution. Lasting sev- 
_teral months, it gives nation-wide 
credit to authors, publishers, print- 
ers, binders and all who have made 
Mexican literature spurt the way 
t has in recent years. . . . The dy- 
®mamic new General Motors’ Train 
of The Future, which made head- 
lines during its tours about the U. S., 
Wis scheduled to make similar runs 
‘over National Railways of Mexico 
“Wtracks during November, partially 
to let the Republic see what’s new in 
frailing, and partially to drum up 
jorders, if possible, from the rapidly- 
expanding government-owned Na- 
bcionales de Mexico. .. . By the end 
of January, 1957—if all goes well 
— it will be possible to drive from 
» Alaska to Costa Rica via the Pan 
American Highway. Construction 
has just been completed on the last 
‘Mexican stretch to the Guatemala 
® border, and grading and surfacing 
7 is proceeding rapidly on the final 
® open link deep in the Republic of 
Guatemala. 


By Margaret Gardner 


IGGEST NEws of the month, en- 
tertainment-wise, is the open- 
ing, already announced in this 
«column, of Tea and Sympathy, in 
| French, starring Ingrid Bergman, 
/Nov. 14, at the Théatre de Paris.... 
| Of less allure, perhaps, but of special 
‘interest to businessmen the world 
over, is the exhibition of the latest 
» world developments in chemical, 
} rubber and plastic materials, No- 

vember 22 to December 3, at the 
| Maison de la Chimie, 28 rue St. 
Dominique. . . . Entire villages are 
_ being sold—in whole or in part— 
for next to nothing by the French 
_ government, in an effort to re- 

populate communities abandoned 
over the years by their inhabi- 


| 
| 
| 
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Belts Boost Baggage Delivery 


Automatic baggage self-service system has 
been started by United Air Lines at Los 
Angeles International Airport, installation 
consisting of conveyor belts distributing some 
130 bags in two minutes. 


tants. Interested applicants—and 
Americans are eligible—can con- 
tact the French Dept. of Public 
Works. ... Any and everything per- 
taining to the care and betterment 
of children will be on display at the 
Grand Palais, November 1-18, at the 
annual Salon de l’Enfance....Grace 
and Rainier disembark after two 
months in America, just in time for 
the Monaco National Holiday, No- 
vember 19.... Paris traffic facilitat- 
ed by the opening of the subter- 
ranean passage at the Place de 
Alma. ... Gene Kelly settling in 
for the winter, after the raves for 
his Paris-produced, Happy Journey. 
... La Porte de Versailles, November 
8 to 19, will be the setting for a dis- 
play of the latest in hotel equip- 
ment. . . . Audrey Hepburn, Mel 
Ferrer and Gary Cooper return to 
Hollywood after their movie chores. 
. . . Devotees of Napoleon lore are 
crowding the Court of Honor at the 
Invalides on occasion of an exhibi- 
tion honoring the 150th anniversary 
of “Napoleon at Austerlitz and 
Iena”.... Not an uncommon sight 
along the promenades of the Bois de 
Boulogne is Olivia de Havilland’s 
seven-year-old son, Benjy, trailing 
along on his bicycle behind the baby 
carriage of his new little sister, Gis- 
ele, on her daily outing with her 
nurse. . . . Lovers of the French 
classical theatre have already 
grabbed all the seats for the world 
premiére, on November 16, of Les 


Forberies de Scapin and Les Fach- 
eux, at the Salle Richelieu of the 
Comeédie Francaise. ... For enthu- 
siasts of the sport of kings: the 
Grand Prix d’Automne at the Hip- 
podrome of Auteuil, on Novem- 
ber 1, and at the end of the month 
the Grand Prix of Three-Year 
Olds, at the same place. . . . No- 
vember | is a legal holiday in 
France (All Saints Day) with all 
stores closed, and November 11 is, 
of course, celebrated with martial 
pomp and colorful circumstance, 
highlighted by the march up the 
Champs-Elysées of Allied Forces sta- 
tioned here. . .. Arlene Dahl sneak- 
ing off from the film she is making 
in London for a weekend of shop- 
ping and fun in Paris. . .. Most ho- 
tels reverting to their off-season 
reduced prices, ranging from ten to 
twenty per cent off... . Authentic 
farm atmosphere, but a long ery 
from Grandpa’s old farmstead, is 
the restaurant-cabaret La Grange 
Aux Boucs (Goat Stable) on the 
Butte of Montmartre (42 rue du 
Chevalier-de-la-Barre). Customers 
enter through a courtyard and are 
greeted by a lively goat (chained). 
The restaurant itself, converted 
from a stable built in 1783, evokes 
its original purpose in the decor, 
which ranges from stacks of hay to 
farm implements. A former haunt 
of Lautrec, Matisse, Berlioz and 
Manet, it is now a favorite gathering 
place of French theatrical folk, who 
are drawn by its “open-all-night” 
policy as well as its specialties (baby 
chickens, grilled goat, tournedoes 
mignon) , which average about $1.00 
each. 


- dateline ... 
ROME 


By Robert Deardorff 


TALY’S SOCIAL and night life sea- 
i bese moves into high gear this 

month, with theatres, concert 
halls, night clubs and art galleries 
doing a brisk business, and cafes 
packed with smartly dressed women 
and staring men. Rome’s Carnegie 
Hall, Teatro Argentina, has dusted 
off the box office, Naples’ ‘Teatro 
San Carlo, the top opera house, dit- 
to... . Artur Rubinstein, in town 
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for two concerts, drew sell-out 
crowds as usual. ... More for your 
money on the Rome, Naples, Ca- 
tania (Sicily) air run: LAI, the 
Italian line, now has a ““Three Vol- 
canoes”’ flight that takes you over 
Vesuvius, Stromboli and Etna.... 
Happy news from Palmero. ‘Tour- 
ists down there will find a new 
Jolly Hotel—one of a chain that dots 
the country and combines modern 
comfort with moderate prices... . 
American food’s so popular in 
Rome that another home-cooking 
restaurant has opened—the Galleon, 
Via Sardegna 34. There’s a dimly lit 
bar and, adjoining, a smartly deco- 
rated dining room. Specialties: 
southern fried chicken and charcoal- 
broiled steaks at about average 
prices....For one of the newest 
tourist sights in town, hustle to 
Via Ludovisi 16 to watch a glass- 
blowing exhibition. Angelo Nason, 
a Venice firm, recently opened a 
demonstration furnace there, with 
expert blowers puffing away from 
9:30 to 1:00, 3:30 to 8:00. After 
watching how it’s done, tour the 
show rooms to see the chandeliers, 
candlesticks, ashtrays, jewelry, gob- 
lets in rich Venetian colors.... 
From the 15th on you can take a pic- 
ture tour of the Mediterranean at 
the Sagittarius Gallery, Via Lazio 
22 B—an exhibit of paintings and 
photographs of Middle East scenes 
by Roloff Beny.... Want an un- 
usual souvenir? Taking a tip 
from the movies, Italy is now issu- 
ing stamps that give the illusion 
of a third dimension when you 
look at them through special 
glasses, ... With an eye on the fu- 
ture, Rome’s busy propping up its 
past. The Colosseum, which with- 
stood 2,000 years of weather and 
vandalism, began tottering recently 
under the impact of vibrations 
caused by the city’s helter-skelter 
trafic. Now workmen are busy 
strengthening it for the next 2,000. 
So whenever you come, it'll be here. 
The Arch of Constantine nearby, 
hidden under repairmen’s scaffold- 
ing all summer, is today as good as 
new, as beautiful as ever... . Victor 
Mature and Anita Ekberg, in Rome 
to make /nterpol, the story of Eu- 
rope’s international police, keep- 
ing the Via Veneto autograph fans 


. 
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busy. ... For Americans, Italy 1s 
now the top tourist attraction in 
Europe. Before the year ends some 
725,000 of them will have come 
over to enjoy the incredible variety 
the country offers, ranging from 
ancient Greek and Roman splen- 
dors through Renaissance magnifi- 
cence to sea and snow fun at 
swank international _ resorts.... 
Competing with Doney’s for the 
sit-for-hours-and-talk trade, a 
plush new bar called Cafe de Paris 
has opened across the street at 
Via Veneto 90. On nice days, tables 
on the sidewalk. On all days, a 
wood paneled, air-conditioned cafe 
inside, serving everything from 
coffee to alcohol to snacks to barbe- 
cued meat. Upstairs an American 
bar, as dark and cozy as anything in 
New York. ... Before you start out 
museum viewing, check the hours of 
those you’re heading for—they’re all 
open on different schedules. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


OTEL AM Stephansplatz is not 
H only the newest but also the 
most centrally situated hotel 

in Vienna. With a magnificent view 
of the great cathedral and overlook- 
ing the busiest square in town, close 
to everything worth seeing. ... The 
bells of all Austrian churches will 
ring on October 7, honoring St. 
Capistran, famous Franciscan monk 
and spiritual leader of the great 
crusade against the Turks, who died 
500 years ago. His famous sermons 
on the square of St. Stephens in 
Vienna have been remembered by a 
grateful people, who later built a 
magnificent pulpit on the outside of 
the church at the entrance to the 
catacombs. ... Lost for over 1,000 
years was the village of Chunin- 
gesbrunnen until Dr. Saria of the 
University of Vienna recently un- 
covered an old church and the 
houses near Parndorf one mile 
west of the Iron Curtain... . Inter- 
national ballroom exhibitions will 
be held in Graz on October 5th and 
tourists who are interested will have 
to hurry with their hotel reserva- 
tions... . To the great schools of mu- 


ee 


sic, for which Austria is renowned 


all over the world, Linz has added a” 


Bruckner Konservatorium, which 


already in its first year of existence | 


had 2,000 students from here and 
abroad. ... Austrians are advised to 


buy a little pocket street-dictionary, — 


an excellent guide for getting 


around.... With their luggage on | 


jeeps, and barefoot through the 
mud and the puddles, exhausted but 
cheerful visitors to the lovely Ziller- 
tal in the Tirol made their way to 
the bus stop, as a gigantic flood 
swept the whole of the valley and 
washed houses and trees away like 
tinderboxes. No one was hurt, by a 
miracle, and visitors promised to be 
back next year... . Underwater res- 
taurants, giant diving boards and 
huge pools mark Europe’s most up- 
to-date swimming spot near Matten 
in the Tirol....An ancient castle 
worth seeing is the Quadenburg on 
the river March with a view across 
the Iron Curtain. ...If you want a 
sandwich or just a snack for lunch 
try Barry’s on the Schwarzen- 
bergplatz, Arabia on the Kohl- 
markt or Mounier’s on_ the 
Karntnerstrasse. . . . A wonderful 


gift to take home from Vienna is a_ 


piece of Augarten or Rosenthal 
porcelain from the beautiful shop 
on the Stephansplatz. ... Art lovers 
must see the auction every Tuesday 
at the Dorotheum. Old silver, pew- 
ter, zinc and other ornaments—all 
absolutely genuine—sometimes at 
remarkably low prices. ... The Salz- 
burg exhibition: “Salzburg at the 
time of Mozart,” has a number of 
priceless treasures....The Gastei- 
ner Aache is the ideal river for 
those who want to catch giant 
trout amid lovely mountain 
scenery. This spot has always at- 
tracted local fishermen as well as 
experts from abroad....The new 
booklet on angling just published 
by the Fremdenverkehrswerbung 
gives all the important detail as to 
what to fish and where....The 
Vienna Ice Revue will again start 
anew program on the Heumarkt, 
where the wrestlers have just fin- 
ished their riotous summer sea- 
son. .. . And more wrestlers—this 
time the Judo type—will compete 
for European titles in Vienna on 
November 16 and 17. 
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In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR .. . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia .. . 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 48-page illustrated color catalog, with 
permed description of 35mm slides. Stereo 
ist free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


“CONSULT THE MAN WHO’S BEEN THERE” 
when you plan to travel anywhere in the World. 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA “HOST TOURS” 
—3 weeks from N.Y. $956.60 or 4 weeks $1125.60— 
pes pcberuiont travel arranged by our experts to your 
order. 


*ROUND THE WORLD “HOST TOURS’— 
50 days $2975. Or independent trips to your order 
"Round the World—35 to 64 days—$1975 to $3101. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL TO EUROPE—our 
experts will plan your trip, provide travel and hotel 
reservations to your order. You will be met at all 
points in Europe by our English-speaking representa- 
tives. 22 to 62 days $554 to $1318 up. ESCORTED 
TOURS TO EUROPE FOR 1957.-—Program now 
ready. Early reservations necessary. Send for details. 


VACATION TRIPS & CRUISES—our new 
folder describes hundreds of trips throughout Ameri- 
ea, Hawaii, Mexico, Guatemala, Bermuda, West 
Indies, ete. 

Call or write, advising of your specific travel 
requirements. Your inquiry will receive per- 
sonal attention of our expert who has ‘'been 
there"’ most recently. 


One of ‘America’s largest individually owned 
travel organizations (staff of 50) operated 
by the original founder since 1925. 


Waker Bore av 


BUREAU 


Sath Floor, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES i 
A NOVEL 


aia HOLIDAY AFLOAT 


I 
{ —Cruising inland through the tropical Everglades 
| country. One week cruises—from $80. 


For illustrated booklet and rates, write to: 


_ Capt. Jim Nisbet 
Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Florida 
EDUCATE YOUR 


YOU CAN CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade 
You can give your child an accredited education with 
famous Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME Courses. Easy- 
to-follow teaching manual; books, supplies. Guid- 
ance by Calvert teachers. Often used to enrich 
learning programs of superior pupils. Start any 
time. 51st year. Catalog. Give school grade, age. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
780 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 
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ACATIONERS wanting to get 

away from the winter’s cold 

in January are offered a 
“snow-to-sunshine” cruise through 
the Caribbean aboard the 18,500- 
ton S.S. Leilani. The trip features 
an added twist—instead of return- 
ing to New York City, the liner sails 
on through the Panama Canal and 
journeys up to Los Angeles, arriving 
there February 4. 

This inter-coastal cruise begins 
January 14 and will make stops at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Cartagena, Colombia; 
Panama; Acapulco, Mexico and 
San Diego. This route through the 
Caribbean and Central America is 
dotted with some of the best shop- 
ping ports in the world. 

Highlight of the trip will be a 
stopover in Acapulco, Mexico, 
which is fast becoming one of the 
favorite recreation spots of North 
America. Passengers are offered 
sightseeing tours through the his- 
toric and scenic areas plus a chance 
to buy Mexican handicrafts. 

Fares for the seventeen-day cruise 
are based on a new concept in 
steamship travel. Ranging from 
$325 up, the rates are determined 
by the type and location of the ac- 
commodation selected by the pas- 


- senger. Otherwise the fares are all- 


inclusive, entitling each passenger 
to roam the decks at will, enjoying 
such features as shipboard lanai, 
swimming pool, sun and sports deck, 
movie theatre and cocktail lounge. 

If vacationers prefer, they can sail 
on to Hawaii from Los Angeles. 
After completing the inter-coastal 
cruise, the $.S. Leilani begins regu- 
lar one-class service between Hawaii 
and the Pacific Coast. The liner, 
owned by the Hawaiian Steamship 
Company and formerly called the 
5.8. La Guardia, is now completing 
its conversion and refurbishing at 
New Jersey shipyards. @ 


EL TIGRE! 


by Edith Hutchins Smith 


Mexican 


Stories 


for those who already 
love Mexico or wish 
to know her 


$3.00 


JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher 


Dept. T, 404 First Natl. Bank Bldg, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive i 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 

Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- G 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 

sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 

TL. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


EUROPE :698 


11 COUNTRIES 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Featuring CHRISTMAS in EUROPE .. . Sailing 
from New York on Nov. 23rd, Nov. 30th, Dec. 8th and 
Dec. (5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONAL- 
LY ESCORTED—ineludes round trip tourist steam- 
ship on QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
all hotels, most meals, all sight-seeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tour 
limited to 40 members, See Your Travel Agent or 
Write for Free Booklet No. 8-C. 

MAIL 

it) 


couro’ 


tig CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Name. 


Address 


City. 
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india blazes 


ONCE 


with contrasts—its magnificent Taj Mahal [(left}, sacred cows roaming Jhodpur (center), masses of pilgrims washing 
their sins away in Ganges River (right)—its 360,000,000 people, predominantly Hindu, amassed across 1,221,880 square miles. 


Tourists with time to spend in 
India will find elephant rides 
fun-filled—but jogging—expe- 
rience (photo above, lef), side- 
trip to Jaipur marked with lay- 
ish beauty {left}, Bombay, well- 
tun city, offering top hotels. 


BY JUDITH LAIKIN 


Not ‘Purple Panorama Prose 
But Practical, First-Hand Tips 
On Travel in a Vast Land 


By Plane, Train, Car or Bus 


| HERE ARE so many ways of seeing India, and 

so many Indias to see, that two travelers 

working on different levels might never 

agree on where they'd been. You can fly to . 

any part of the sub-continent on convenient- 

ly scheduled airline, stop at hotels with English cuisines 

and American bars, see the Taj Mahal, and come away 

believing that all Indians speak English. You can also 

make your way around India by rail, bus, car and cour- 

age, isolate yourself from the very sound of English, live 

entirely on local resources, and touch, perhaps, upon 
the India of the mystics. 

India’s culture is probably as foreign to the Americas 
as any in the world, yet this beautiful and disquieting 
land is overlaid with Western conveniences and cus- 
toms that enable a foreigner to get about with surpris- 
ing ease. So far as transport and accommodations are 
concerned, you may expect a very fair standard of clean- 
liness and efficiency. The least sophisticated villager ac- 
cepts the sight and sound of Americans with a good deal 
more composure than we might display toward an In- 
dian should he wander into our midst. And while every- 
body has his individual reaction, it has been my experi- 
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Grill window, carved from marble in Old Delhi's Rang Mohal Palace, 
makes bright frame for group of Indians standing on nearby balcony. 


ence that good manners and friendliness are repaid in 
hospitality and helpfulness. 

If you’d like to cover a few national monuments 
quickly, within easy reach of a cocktail and an inner- 
spring mattress, take a look at a map of the Indian 
Airlines Corporation. You will find lines reaching out 
from the four principal cities—New Delhi, Madras, Cal- 
cutta and Bombay—to the geographical center of the 
country at Nagpur. Capital of the state with the highest 
aboriginal population in India, Nagpur ironically has 
become the hub of one of the most modern communica- 
tions systems in the world. Shorter lines feed into this 
net, and also connect metropolitan centers directly. The 
planes are Vikings and Dakotas, the crews competent, 
and the accident rate low. 

When you board the plane on northern routes, you 
will find the front seats reserved for women in purdah. 
As there is no land communication between the two 
wings of Pakistan, considerable air traffic passes be- 
tween them. Most Moslem women are veiled, and it 
is a relief for them to be able to sit where they can lift 
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the impermeable sheets which drape them from head to 
foot. You will be asked whether you prefer vegetarian 
or “non-vegetarian” meals, and the latter usually 
means chicken for breakfast, lunch and dinner. The 
vegetarian dishes are highly spiced. 

Remember not to fly short hops in temperatures over 
100°—at low altitude, planes bounce like yo-yos in heat 
waves reflected from the baking earth. 

Even if you don’t like flying, you might take a plane | 
south from Tiruchirapalli (or Trichinopoly or just 
plain Trichy) . It is a thing of awe to see the enormous ~ 
land mass of India slipping away at its southernmost 
point to the bottom of the ocean. There remains a 
slender chain of islands and rocks, then the sapphire 
bauble of Ceylon set in the turquoise sea. > 

If you want to see the “real India” and are not 
wedded to comfort, go by train. It is reliable, cheap and 
grimy as all get-out. Don’t be put off by stories of 
banditry—very few foreigners have had the privilege of 
being held up by genuine Rajput dacoits. The Indian 
railways, constructed under exotic compulsions of mili- 
tary expediency and local economics, are now being 
nationalized by the Central Government. Time tables_ 
are published quarterly and adhered to rigorously, and 
any villager can tell how to get to the local “rrelwaye- 
stashon”—an accepted Hindustani term. 

You can book seats in advance through a travel 
agent, in which case your name will be posted on the 
outside of your coach, or you can take pot luck. Some 
lines run an air-conditioned service several days of the — 
week. If you can’t get one of these, regular cars are quite — 
acceptable—I found it more so. The carriages, which 
have no connecting corridors, are fitted with two 
benches running lengthwise against opposite walls. 

Leather-padded, each seats three or sleeps one. 
Shelves pull down from above to form another two cots. _ 
A first-class coach has a small lavatory attached, which — 
includes toilet, sink and shower—a gift of the gods with 
the temperature almost always in the 100s and plenty 
of topsoil being blown about. 

Unfortunately, a by-product of the Indian govern- 
ment’s drive to minimize differences in living standards 
between its terribly rich and terribly poor has been the 
abolition of the first-class coach. This is being accom- 
plished by stripping the seats of their padding and 
jamming a metal stopper up the neck of the shower. 

A lady can book a seat in coaches reserved for her sex. 
This is not recommended (by me, anyway) as relative- 
ly few Indian women speak English, and you will have 
no one to talk to. You will also have babies mewling all 
over the place, and the windows are usually so small 
and encumbered with iron bars and barbed wire that 
you can’t see out. 

Of course, if you are embarked on an overnight trip, 
and have not reserved an entire coach to yourself, you 
will find yourself on night-clothes terms with your fel- 
low travelers. I solved this one by staying in my blue 
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jjeans. Hair-raising stories are told by girls who have 


traveled this way, but unfortunately I have none to tell 


myself. The most unpleasant night I spent was with a 
? middle-aged gentleman from Benares who woke me at 
each stop, switched on the light, and bade me stand in 
}the doorway so that everyone could see that I was in- 


tact. 

For short hauls, some people find it interesting to go 
second, “inter,” or third class. The price of tickets in the 
lowest class is so small it almost doesn’t exist; the crowd- 
ing is out of this world. However, no matter how many 


ql limbs and heads have to protrude through the window, 


no matter how many bundles have to be balanced on 
heads instead of being placed on the floor, room is al- 


# ways made for a foreigner. But after awhile it seems 
) wicked to park comfortably on the lap of misery, and 


you start moving back into the upper classes. I'll never 


| forget one very crowded train, for which I bought an 
| “inter” ticket. No one else entered my coach, and I 


‘© traveled 200 miles alone. 


Meals are served on trains and in stations. Both 


| angrezi (English) and deschi (national) dishes are sup- 


plied, the former pallid but acceptable, the latter a sub- 


© species of dynamite. Most stations have fountains with 
) potable water, but when in doubt, don’t drink. Carry a 
® canteen, or an earthen jug (which all Indians do) , or 


suck oranges. 

_ From Bombay to Mysore you pass through four sepa- 
rate and distinct cultural areas, with all their individual 
cries and costumes and faces and languages. You don’t 
have to know a word of Kannarese to know that you 
have arrived in the south—the melodious “wallayalla- 
malla” sound of the language is as distinct from the 


| harsher tongues of the north as Italian from Russian. 


Buses are another thing again. They are the only 
way to reach some places, but you should consider first 
whether you want to reach any place that badly. Most 
of the rolling stock is in various stages of collapse, and 


what isn’t soon will be, as highways are largely unpaved 


and equipped with axle-breaking chuckholes. The 


+ buses travel at smashing speeds, carefully in the center 
* of the road. 


If you have a taste for getting into places the railways 
never reached, if you like to travel at your own pace and 
arrange your own amenities, and if you possess some 
skill as a mechanic, driving can be fun. I did 20,000 
miles—half in a Pontiac, later in a Vauxhall Wyvern— 
and I won every battle although I lost a few fingernails. 


J went awash once crossing a dry riverbed in the Punjab 


which wasn’t so dry after all. When I was beginning to 
wonder about flash floods and the possibility of ending 
up in the Arabian Sea, a truck loaded with laborers ap- 
proached the ford. With exuberant cries they vaulted 
out of the van, picked up my car—thank heaven it was 


only a Vauxhall!—and carried me across. Is it gilding 
the lily to say they wouldn’t accept payment? 


This highlights the problem of what car to use. My 
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every instinct favors a small one—village streets are nar- 
row and frequently impassable for a standard American 
automobile. Large cars are difficult to maneuver during 
the many backings and fillings which missed turnings, 
washed-out soft shoulders, and sleeping bullocks de- 
mand. Their full power is never called into play, as the 
condition of the roads in the plains keeps speed down, 
and mountain roads—with one brilliant exception—are 
well graded. In addition, there is the psychological im- 
pact that, say, a Fleetwood makes. Rapid transportation 
is comprehended and admired. Ostentation is despised. 
Main highways and most roads have standard mark- 
ers every eighth of a mile, stating the distance to the 
next town, the nearest large city, and usually to Bombay 
or Calcutta as well. Many of the markers set up by the 
British authorities are being replaced by truer signs of 
the times—in Hindi. Crossroads are seldom clearly 
marked and are endlessly confusing. Unfortunately, the 
Indian government restricts publication of detailed 
road maps. The one currently in use covers the con- 
tinent on a scale of 40 miles to an inch, and was issued 
in 1950. It is accurate where not elliptical, but some of 
its lapses are vital. 
_ Garages and competent mechanics can be found in 
towns of any size, as a good deal of freight moves about 


‘the country by truck. It is always a good idea to carry M 


your own oil and a couple of jerry cans of gas as well 
as a bicycle pump (for blasting dust out of the fuel 
line) , a sack of damp mud (for preventing a vapor lock 
developing in an overheated carburator) and a pressure ; 
gauge (few air pumps are fitted with their own) in 
addition to the regulation tool kit. While you're load- 
ing the car, put in an insulated box with plenty of beer 
on ice. 

With nary a foot of fence in the entire country, cattle 
roam at will, and see no reason for not settling on the . 
road if the shadows fall that way. Contrary to myth, cat- : 
tle, though sacred, may be asked to move—by a Hindu. Gi 
Don't try to shoo one away. Wait for the cowherd to ; 
do it, which he will by beating the beast and twisting 
her tail. I repeat, this is not done for foreigners. 


Long-haired Holy Man 
begs in Bombay, ashes 
dusted on staring face. 


On summer days, buildings and trees absorb such 
quantities of heat that they continue to radiate all 
night, so everyone sleeps out in the clearing before his 
house. About 200 years ago, someone put a highway 
through the clearing, but that is no reason to change 
the habits of a lifetime and you will still find the sleep- 
ers there—a good reason for cautious driving. 

Although you may soon begin to impugn the ancestry 
of the sacred cows (and this includes the bull, the bul- 
lock and the water-buffalo) who haul the country carts 
along the roads, digging up the asphalt with their 
hooves, or raising such clouds of dust that the road dis- 
appears, they compensate in beauty for what they lack 
in road courtesy. Their eyes, larger and more limpid 
than cats’, pick up your headlights at night and beckon 
luminously out of darkness. It is useless to honk. The 
- driver is asleep, the bullock knows where he is going and 
will not alter course to oblige you. It’s into the dust for 
you, spinning your wheels on the edge of the pavement. 
The smell of hay passes gently in the night. 

Some places are worth getting to by car, and some are 
not. The mountainous road to Kashmir, for instance, 
is clogged with two-and-a-half-ton trucks driven by un- 
impressionable characters whose lack of response is 
partly due to the thick turbans they wear over their ears 
and to the absence of rear-view mirrors. You can’t pass 
them, and you can’t follow them at low speed on an up- 
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Travelers can see many sides of India—grand sweeping scenes such as 
outside main gate in New Delhi where revered cows roam at will (left) to 
drum-rattling festivals (above) which are held throughout Hindu sections. 


grade. Unfortunately, the only alternative approach to 
the famed valley from the Indian side is by air, and sery- 
ice is dependent on extremely capricious weather. 

On the other hand, you need a car to see the deserted 
temples at Khajuraho, Konarak in its swampy isola- 
tion by the sea, or Ellera, which was chipped out roof 
first from a rock cliff. They are worth every broken 
spring. 

Before starting any trip by road, it is best to consult 
with others who have gone before, particularly in re- 
gard to garage and ferry facilities. It is as well to know 
before starting at what season you can drive across a 
particular river and when you must detour twenty miles 
and drive aboard a freight train that crosses by a rail- 
way bridge—and that at some points you're going to 
have to cross by raft. Another argument for a small car. 
While you're at it, you might practice driving up two 
springy planks at a 45° angle, because that’s what you're 
going to have to do to get onto the raft. 

A car is not much use on the Malabar Coast in the 
extreme southwest where the canals outnumber the 
roads. This is where, if you have a few days to spare, you 
should abandon all modern conveyances and buy a 
ticket from Cochin at least partway to Trivandrum by 
vellum. It outdoes a Venetian gondola for grace, and 


gets you through some of the loveliest tropical greenery 


on earth at the slowest speed known to man. 
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horse. This will be an adobe structure surrounded by 
verandas, with a sloping roof over all. It is usually set 
back from the road among a clump of trees. Erected 
for the accommodation of local officials making the 
rounds of their districts, they are available for the use 
of any respectable traveler—and in India, all foreigners 
are respectable—on payment of 42 cents. In some dis- 
tricts, you may write ahead to the District Magistrate 
to reserve the bungalow. 

The chowkidar, who is combined watchman, butler 
and Boy Scout, will be found asleep in the backyard, 
and it is with him that you dicker for use of the facili- 
ties. The chowkidar will bring in your luggage, and you 
find yourself in a large and airy cell, devoid of any fur- 
nishing but a bed frame strung with rope and a wicker 
© chair. The bathroom is likewise unencumbered, but a 
) portion of the floor is depressed, with a hole piercing 
the wall at its lowest point. 

' Travelers in India will not scoff at the simplicity 
} of those arrangements. The charpai is the best of hot- 
® weather beds, for the air circulates freely around and 
f underneath you. Jn such weather, sheets and blankets 
» come to life, clutching the sleeper in a sweaty vise. The 
lack of furnishings means there is nothing to be kept 
clean, so the dak bungalow is never dirty. If there is run- 
| ning water, it extends only to a tap, and I can't think 
of anything more refreshing than to sit under it. 
Hindus incidentally, don’t think much of European 
hygiene, which is rooted in standing water. If there are 
®& no pipes, the chowkidar will bring you bucketsful of 

water from the well, and you can slosh about on the 
4 cement floor. 

Toilet arrangements are admittedly painful, being 
based on an Untouchable who slips in and out with the 
pot through a special door. But pots are preferable to 
flush when there is no one nearby who knows how to 
q keep the system going. The Untouchables have been 
going for centuries. 

Having settled in for the night, you tend next to 
think of food, and here again you apply to the chow- 
kidar. He may be a khansama as well, in which case 
you give him a few rupees and he heads for the bazaar 
' to pick up the makings. Or he calls his friend in, who 

very likely once cooked for the resident British officer, 

and can do a souffle to a turn. I have been served cream 
of Jentil soup, a reasonable river fish, roast mutton with 
potatoes and gravy, and cherry custard within three 
hours of landing in a place that looked as if no Euro- 

pean had ever set foot there. 
If English cookery is more than you can stand after 

a tough day of driving, you might encourage the 

-khansama to prepare some local dishes. You may never 
identify what’s in them, but once you conquer a tend- 
—ency to weep uncontrollably, you will find the spicy 
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dishes characterful and delicious. If possible—and it 
always is—wash down an Indian meal with yoghurt, 
to restore the balance of power among your enzymes. 

In the end I became so great a devotee of the dak 
bungalow that I never resorted to hotels when benight- 
ed in a small town. Hotels are of roughly three types: 
the flophouse, the respectable Hindu hotel, and the 
pseudo-European establishment. The former is out of 
the question unless you are St. Hedwig. The small hotel 
which doesn’t normally cater to foreigners will have a 
hard time handling you, and you will never locate the 
washroom. But of all types, the ex- or semi-European 
hotel is the grimmest. Once upon a time, a “modern 
hotel’” was opened, and the bed linen hasn’t been 
changed since. Find a dak bungalow instead. 

This interdiction definitely does not apply to metro- 
politan areas. The list of luxury hotels in the large 
cities of Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, 
Cochin, in such tourist centers as Agra, Benares, Auran- 
gabad, Jaipur and Puri and in the hill stations of Naini 
Tal, Mussoori, Simla, Darjeeling, and Ootacamund, is 
intimidating. Prices—which include room with bath, 
three meals plus morning and afternoon tea—range 
from $4.00 to $8.00 a day single, $7.00 to $11.00 double. 
All servants at these hotels speak English, and high 
standards of honesty are maintained. There is usually 
a dance band on tap several nights a week, and a well- 
stocked bar—except in prohibition areas, such as Bom- 
bay and Madras, where drinking is by permit only. But 
don’t worry about a permit—any foreigner can get one, 
without even the slightest embarrassment—to which 
nationals must submit—by stating on oath that they are 
alcoholics. 

The railroads make a substantial contribution with 
their hostels which are maintained at a few stations 
for the use of passengers only. They vary in quality 
from the YMCA-type of accommodation to the splendor 
of the inadequately-named Railway Hotel in Auranga- 
bad. It is also possible to shelter upon occasion in the 
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various clubs which are maintained by the resident 
British Community. 

Food is the bugaboo of the foreigner in India. It 
was my policy to eat anything that other humans were 
ingesting, if it was loose at both ends and had stopped 
moving. It is hard to see how any germ could withstand 
the hours of cooking which Indian food undergoes. The 
answer probably lies in the handling. 

There are a number of restaurants in the principal 
Indian cities where dining out—frequently accom- 
panied by good dance bands and floor shows—can be a 
pleasure. Chi-chi places serve European food only, with 
a few Indian dishes thrown in for laughs. Good Hindu 
restaurants are hard to find, because good Hindus eat 
at home. The arrival of large numbers of Americans 
has boosted the demand for sanitary Indian cookery, 
however, and inquiry will usually elicit the name of a 
pucca restaurant which has learned the value of a- 
kitchen equipped with hot water. 

Although there are endless distinctions and refine- 
ments in Indian cooking, there is a general similarity 
of diet throughout the country. Its basis in the south 
and in Bengal is rice; in the north and west, a wheat 
pancake. To this is added a more or less complex mix- 
ture of vegetables or meat in a sauce which is composed 
of oil in which any number of spices and herbs—usually 
more than a dozen—have been fried. This is the curry. 
Most Indians eat with their hands, the height to which 
the curry may splash rising as you descend the continent 
to the south. No one likes to eat with Madrassis. The 
procedure is to drop some of the curry into the rice, pat 
it into a ball and toss, or to tear off a bit of pancake and 
mop about. After a meal, an Indian washes his hands as 
far up as necessary and rinses his mouth as well. 

In any situation that a traveler is likely to get into, 


Yogi-practicing 
pilgrim rests by 
roadside wall as 
he makes his way 
to holy Benares. 


silverware will be provided for him even if the meal | 
is taken on the floor, as it is in Indian homes. You 
might make a pass at eating with your fingers, but it — 
is messy until you get used to it as well as unnecessary, 
since everyone knows foreigners are clumsy and must | 
use as many as three or four separate instruments. 

As meat of any kind is not eaten by many castes of 
Hindus, and beef by none but the Untouchables, and 
pork by none of the Muslims, and nothing but rice and | 
peas in some areas, you have to be adaptable when moy- 
ing about Indian dining circles. Don’t worry about in- 
fringing caste rules—a Hindu who takes caste seriously 
will not ask you to dine—you are Untouchable. 

Regardless of how you travel or how long you ‘stay, 
there is no need to take in special supplies. Items com- 
monly sold in American groceries and drugstores ar€— 
available almost everywhere. The postal service is re- 
liable and produces some handsome stamps; telephones, 
taxis, English-language newspapers and tourist guides” 
are omnipresent; cables may be sent with ease, and 
American Express is everywhere. 

The excitement of travel in. this wonderful and 
many-layered country, no matter how well you prepare, 
no matter how many others have been there before you, 
lies in the fact that only the unexpected can be expect- 
ed. You cannot predict what you will see next from out 
of your hotel window, and catching a train can bring 
you in contact with a life so strange you can not fathom 
the meaning of it, but only wonder at its outward sym-— 
bols. Amid a welter of color and noise, intense beauty — 
and overpowering ugliness, you may suddenly catch a_ 
glimpse of India as it has never been seen before. @ 


SPECIAL IDEAS FOR SPECIAL PEOPLE! 


If you are getting someone besides a travel agent 
to arrange your trip—an official or the cast-off 
nephew of a maharajah—you can have some rather 
special accommodations laid on. An ex-residence 
of former British governors, “inspection bunga- 
lows” built for forestry officials and a scattering 
of pleasant cottages along canals and in mountain 
valleys are available for certain tourists. As a State 
guest once, | was met upon my arrival in Trian- 
drum by a uniformed chauffeur who drove me to 
a mansion that would have put the Confederacy — 
to shame. Its exquisite furnishing pays tribute to 
some English wife now long departed for home, 
and the cutlery can only be described as regal. 
Alone at the 21-foot mahogany dining table, I felt 
like a carpet-bagger in my travel-crushed cotton 
dress and sandals. Forest inspection bungalows 
are of course much simpler, but they are located 
in the most superb sites the country can offer. 

Additionally, if you stay awhile, you may want 
to hire a bearer for $15.00 to $20.00 monthly. 
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CANADA WILL DEEPEN THE 
CHANNELS TO 27 FEET. 
THE SEVEN EXISTING LIFT 
LOCKS ARE 800X80x30 DEEP. 


BY KARL DETZER 


LONG THE Eastern border be- 
tween the United States and 
Canada, bulldozers, draglines, 

clamshells and great Diesel shovels 

are clattering and booming day and 
night, winter and summer, biting 

a 27-foot-deep channel which. will 

Open a waterway from the Atlantic 

Ocean to the Great Lakes. For 114 


miles the route follows the border. 
The rest of the channel is on Cana- 


dian soil. 
- Some: 12,000 men are on the job, 
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moving millions of yards of earth 
and rock, shoving islands aside, 
hoisting villages to higher ground, 
shifting sections of railroad and 
highways to new locations, slashing 
through granite ridges, building im- 
mense dams. They are building the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway— 
the most tremendous job of ditch- 
digging ever undertaken on the 
North American continent. 

Six years from now when it is 
completed to its far western end the 
new waterway will give Midwest 
American states and Canadian prov- 
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Construction of the Seaway Project, Lake Erie to Montreal, 
is being performed as indicated above by 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada 


inces a direct deep-water route to 
the Atlantic. By making ocean ports 
of inland towns, the big ditch will 
move the seaboard westward into 
the heart of the continent and will 
add nearly 100,000 square miles of 
fresh water surface to the navigable 
Seven Seas. As a by-product, the 
power projects in the St. Lawrence 
will develop almost as much electric 
power as Grand Coulee Dam. 
Starting at tidewater at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, the Seaway 
climbs the mighty river through a 
series of locks and canals to Lake 
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Ontario, runs the length of that 
lake, is boosted 167 feet around 
Niagara Falls, continues through 
Lake Erie, passes Detroit on its way 
to Lake Huron. At the north end 
of Huron it splits. One arm climbs 
into Lake Superior, then turns west 
350 miles to Duluth. The other arm 
bends southward down Lake Michi- 
gan to Chicago. The sailing distance 
from the Atlantic to Chicago will be 
2,250 miles, and to Duluth 2,340 
miles. 

Never before have two nations in 
time of peace formed such a neigh- 
borly partnership, dictated only by 
a determination to help themselves 


and each other reach long-sought 
economic goals. Not only the two 
national governments but eight 
states, one Canadian province, 
scores of cities, counties and special- 
ly created port authorities, as well 
as private enterprise on both sides 
of the border, have joined forces to 
create the Seaway, its locks and pow- 
er plants and great new harbors 
and dockside areas. 

It took infinite patience, years of 
conferences and considerable state, 
provincial and national legislation 
on both sides of the border even to 
make a start. Compromises had to 
be made. More patience and com- 


promises will be required to get the 
task done. When misunderstandings 
arise, the partners sit down around 
a table in Ottawa or Washington, 
Toronto or Albany, or on the river 
bank itself, and solve their differ- 
ences amicably. 

Funds for the river section, its 
navigation works and power plants 
were appropriated by the United 
States and the Canadian _ govern- 
ments, the province of Ontario and 
the State of New York. All plans for 
this sector, down to the last yard of 
concrete and the last sheet of steel, 
have been prepared. The actual 
work is already 25 per cent done. 


The Canadians set aside the money 
to deepen their Welland Canal 
around Niagara Falls two more feet. 
Most of the money and land farther 
east were furnished by Canada. 
Above Lake Erie, where connecting 
channels between the lakes must be 
deepened at an estimated: cost of 
$150,000,000, the United States will 
go it alone except for some small 
dredging jabs on the Canadian side. 

The inspiration, the driving 
force, the plans and most of the 
patience have been supplied by 
Canada, which so far has also fur- 
nished most of the investment. For 


250 years that nation has been vig- 


As smoking ‘vessel 


along old 


chugs 
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orously hacking away at reefs and 
rapids along tne route. It was Ca- 
nadian money and energy that cre- 
ated the present fourteen-foot 
channel which small ocean-going 
vessels now use to get into the Lakes. 
And it was Canada’s decision in 
1951, to do the job alone if necessary 
that finally overcame American 
reluctance—inspired largely by ex- 
isting seaports and certain rail- 
roads and utilities which would be 
adversely affected—and in 1954 
caused the United States to join in 
the task. 

There is little doubt that Con- 
gress will appropriate the funds to 


finish the job. Meanwhile cities and 
states are putting up millions of 
their own dollars and are urging the 
Federal Government to aid in the 
deepening and widening of old har- 
bors and the creation of new ones. 
After the last channel has been 
scraped down to the required 27 feet 
of depth, the last lock built and the 
last harbor made ready, and when 
ships are sailing up and down the 
long waterway and electric power 
generated at the navigation dams is 
crackling out over a broad area, the 
partners plan to share the profits. 
But will there be any profits? Un- 
official estimates on income derived 


bulldozers clatter over rocky 
Point Iroquois area making 
way for new Seaway pas- 
sage which will be 27 feet 
deep to enable large 
freighters (as shown in 
sketch at right) to by-pass 


mammoth new control dam. 


Steel-helmeted work- 
men make last minute 


preparations before 
pouring concrete for 


lock at Grasse River. 
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Canada plans to scoop out 27-foot-deep channel in Welland Canal, major link between Lakes Ontario, Erie, which took over 17 years to construct. 


from lockage, harbor fees and elec- 
tric power range from an enthusias- 
tic $45,000,000-a-year gross to a 
gloomy $10,000,000 deficit. Officials 
close to the project are convinced 
that the Seaway will be more than 
self-sustaining. They estimate that 
total trafic through the St. Law- 
rence, now 10,000,000 tons a year, 
will jump to 36,500,000 the year the 
Seaway goes into operation. By 1965 
it may reach 52,000,000 tons. 

The Seaway, 744 miles from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River to 
the Great Lakes, will be the longest 
inland waterway ever created for 
ocean-going ships. The Suez Canal 
is only 103 miles long, the Panama 
approximately 50. From the Atlan- 
tic to Duluth is about the distance 
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from Gibraltar to the Suez Canal— 
almost the length of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The gigantic new Sea- 
way locks will lift ships 580 feet to 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, and 
some 600 feet to Lake Superior. No- 
where else in the world do ocean 
vessels climb half that high. The 
Suez Canal is at sea level and the 
Panama Canal hoists vessels a mere 
85 feet. 

One symbol of the size of the task 
now being performed is a machine 
known to the workers up and down 
the St. Lawrence as ‘“The Gentle- 
men.” It is a walking dragline dig- 
ger that weighs 650 tons. Trundling 
forward under its own power, it 
picks up twenty tons of earth at a 
bite and takes a bite every 48 sec- 


onds. It can excavate an acre of 
ground to a depth of nearly eight 
feet in 24 hours. 

The area which will be affected 
by the Seaway is larger than all free 
Europe. A third of the Canadian 
and American people live in the 
single province and the various 
states along the Lakes—not includ- 
ing New York and Pennsylvania, 
which have other access to the At- 
lantic. Here on 2,000,000 farms live 
one-third of the farmers north of 
the Rio Grande, and they produce 
half the crops grown between the 
two oceans. Here, too, 5,000,000 in- 
dustrial workers in some 80,000 
plants make 32 per cent of all North 
American manufactured products. 

The Midwest has waited a long 
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| time for the Seaway. Work on the 
first canal around the St. Lawrence 
rapids started in 1700, when mis- 
‘sionaries and fur traders dug a ditch 
eighteen inches deep and wide 
enough for canoes laden with the 
rich pelts which composed the traffic 
of that day. A few years later a canal 


rapids between Lakes Huron and 
Superior. Ever since, the channels 
| have from time to time been gradu- 
ally expanded and deepened. In all 
these efforts, as in the fight for the 
new Seaway, Canada has taken the 
lead. 

Now the long dream is coming 
true. Sometime in 1958 the en- 


foot of Niagara Falls at the western 
end of Lake Ontario. The next year 
the deep channels will have by- 
passed the Falls and Toledo will be 
the Seaway’s western terminus. It is 
expected that by 1962 Chicago, Mil- 
-waukee, Duluth and the Canadian 
grain-shipping cities of Port Arthur 
and Fort William will be ocean 
ports. At about the same time the 
power generated in the St. Lawrence 
will be available to industry and 
- agriculture over thousands of 
square miles in northern and west- 
ern New York State and in the 
power-hungry province of Ontario. 
No one can guess accurately what 
the final cost of all this will be, in- 
cluding the necessary new highways 
and railroad lines, the power plants 
and electricity distribution system. 
Like everything else about the Sea- 
way it will be immense, and esti- 
mates are from one and a quarter 
billion dollars up. 

Most cities, states and counties 
up and down the Lakes are prepar- 
ing enthusiastically to cash in on 
this wedding of fresh and salt wa- 
ters. In a week, Chicago disposed 
| of $23,000,000 worth of bonds to 
__ pay for the preliminary work on the 
$100,000,000 harbor it will build on 
_ the city’s far south side. To the east 
of it twenty-odd miles, Indiana is 
| staking out a $20,000,000 port and 
asking the Federal Government for 
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two feet deep was dug around the 


gineers expect to have the waterway | 
operating from the Atlantic to the’ 


half again as much tor breakwaters 
and outer harbor works. The steel 
towns of Gary and Indiana Harbor 
already have deepwater docks, and 
a little farther around the elbow of 
Lake Michigan the Hoosier port of 
Michigan City has blueprints ready 
for deepening and expanding its 
small harbor. 

Cleveland’s plans show a road- 
stead capable of handling twenty 
times its present tonnage, including 
a $15,000,000 breakwater expansion 
program and a $30,000,000 harbor- 
highway system. ‘Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ontario, having started 
earlier, are more nearly ready for 
ocean trafic than any cities on the 
United States side of the line, and 
some $7,000,000 of construction has 
been completed. 

Toledo soon will start a $20,000,- 
000 terminal at the Maumee River 
mouth, and will spend nearly $6,- 
000,000 on a recreational area beside 
its bay. Windsor, Ontario, talks con- 
fidently of a new $19,000,000 port. 
Detroit’s harbor commission has 
given private industry two years to 
start construction of harbors, and if 
not enough is done by then, it plans 
to create public terminals. Milwau- 
kee, Muskegon, Green Bay, Su- 
perior, Duluth and Sarnia, Ontario, 
all have big projects on the fire. All 
told, Canadian and U.S. cities along 
the Seaway have already earmarked 
$335,000,000, and private industry 
several hundred million more, for 
harbor and shore works. 

Of the seventeen cities of more 
than 100,000 population along the 
route from tidewater to the western 
end of Lake Superior, only two— 
Buffalo and Montreal—are not like- 
ly to benefit from the new venture. 
For years both have been trans-ship- 
ment points for grain and general 
cargo, taking profitable advantage 
of the fact that shallow water and 
dangerous rapids prevented large 
ocean vessels from entering the 
lakes. 

At Montreal, freight to and from 
overseas is now hauled ashore, often 
stored in the city’s immense ware- 
houses, then sent eastward by ocean 


freighter or westward by rail or 
river boat. Millions of bushels of 
grain each year are shipped east- 
ward on Great Lakes vessels to Buf- 
falo, there to be unloaded and 
shipped by rail to Atlantic ports, in 
the raw state or as flour. No doubt 
much of this lucrative trade will be 
lost to both cities when ocean 
freighters sail past them. 

Many small ocean-going vessels 
already come into the Lakes. Last 
year some 300 ships from European 
and South American ports regis- 
tered at Chicago and Milwaukee 
alone. About 400, flying the flags of 
23 nations, stopped at Detroit, 
where their export-import tonnage 
reached 150,000 tons. But all these 
are small vessels that can use the 
present fourteen-foot depth chan- 
nels. 

Domestic shipping on the Great 
Lakes for years has been big busi- 
ness. About 700 large freighters ply 
the fresh waters in the seven-and-a- 
half-month season between _ ice 
packs, hauling 200,000,000 tons of 
freight. Iron ore accounts for a third 
of this. Coal, wheat, limestone, 
petroleum products, butter, beef 
and automobiles are also important 
cargoes. Despite its short season, the 
crowded Duluth-Superior harbor on 
Lake Superior ranks second only to 
New York among American ports 
in annual tonnage handled. Seven 
of this continent's busiest twenty 
ports are inland. 

The ‘Soo’ locks between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior lift or 
lower a ship every fifteen minutes 
and chalk up three times the annual 
tonnage of the Panama Canal. 
Cargo entering Detroit River in a 
year is greater than that of Boston, | 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Tacoma 
and New Orleans combined and 
surpasses that which goes through 
the Kiel, Panama and Suez Canals. 

Canada and the U.S. have learned 
to be friendly and understanding 
neighbors—arguing pleasantly, help- 
ing one another and themselves, 
sharing skills, money and enthusi- 
asm, getting a big job done by work- 
ing together. @ 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


EXT TIME You take a trip, toss in some of the 

hundreds of tours offered all over the country by 
; industrial concerns. Not only do such tours offer 
a fascinating sightseeing, but they are among the nation’s 
best travel bargains as most of them are free shows at 
which you often receive samples. 

No matter what your interests are or where your 
curiosity lies, you’ll find plenty of tours to surprise and 
delight you and the rest of your family. Even common- 
place things like a piece of paper, glassware, the sugar 
and cream for your coffee, the cigars or cigarettes you 
smoke, and the clothes you wear take on a new signifi- 
cance when you know how they are actually made. And 
whether you want to pick up new ideas for your own 
field of business or simply desire to see something dif- 
ferent, industrial plant tours are both exceptionally 
enjoyable and rewarding. 

Although some of the places conducting such tours 
charge a fee, most of the trips are offered at no cost as 
part of a company public relations program. Many 
of the firms, too, have excellent specialized museums— 
some of which can only be described as amazing. Here, 
around the country, are only a few of the many possi- 
bilities: 


New England States 


As befits its position as the nation’s oldest manufac- 
turing area, New England has a good assortment of 
plant tours ranging from food processors to silver plate 
producers. If you’ve ever done any secretarial work, 
perhaps you'd like to visit the Dictaphone Corp. (week- 


Industrial tour-takers will fin 
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days, 9:30-2:30) in Bridgeport, Conn., or Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., makers of postage meters (weekdays, 10:00-4:00) 
in nearby Stamford. Outdoor sportsmen in the family 
will want to visit the Old Town Canoe Co., in Old 
Town, Me., where famous lightweight water crafts are 
manufactured. And while you’re in the Pine Tree State, 
go over to Thomaston where the area’s only cement 
plant turns out 2,000,000 barrels of the product a year. 

Tops on the list, though, are two silverware pro- 
ducers, a steel company and a maple sugar plant. In 
Newburyport, Mass., the Towle Silver Company, 260 
Merrimac St., has been operating for more than 300 
years, and has an interesting exhibit of old and modern 
silverware plus displays showing how the items are 
made. You may visit the museum Monday through Fri- 
day, 10:00-noon and 2:00-4:00, and take free guided 
tours of the plant at 10:30 and 2:30. The other silver 
concern is one of America’s biggest—Gorham Manu- 
facturing Co., Adelaide Ave., off Elmwood in Provi- 
dence, R. I., open Monday through Thursday at 9:00 
and 1:30. 

In Worcester, Mass., bygone and present-day uses of 
steel come to life in the fascinating John Woodman 
Higgins Armory, 100 Barber Ave. Here stands the whole 
array of the world’s steel industry—from ancient arm- 
ored suits for knights to products of the future. The 
Museum is open Monday through Friday, 8:30-4:30, 
and Saturday, 8:30-noon. You can also visit the adjoin- 
ing Worcester Pressed Steel Co., with its mill and shops. 

If the nearest you've ever come to maple syrup has 
been pouring it on pancakes and waffles, don’t miss the 
Cary Maple Sugar Co., in St. Johnsbury, Vt. The treat 


d many U.S. factories, such as Corning Glass Center in Corning, N.Y., highly impressive, not dark or grimy. 
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here is the Maple Museum (open June 1-October 15) 
which tells the story of maple sugar production in fine 
displays and movies, and the nation’s largest maple 
sugar plant. 

Other possible New England tours include: Boston's 
Christian Science Publishing House with its unique 
Mapparium and printing plant; Crane & Co., in Dalton, 
Mass., where currency paper is made and a museum lets 
you trace the history of paper production; the General 
Motors Auto Assembly plant in Framingham, Mass.; the 
Potter Drug and Chemical Corp., Malden, Mass.; 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., makers of paper and lumber 
products; Rumford Chemical Works, America’s oldest 
producer of baking powder, East Providence, R. I., and 
the granite and marble quarries in Westerly, R. I., and 
Barre, Vt. 


Middle Aflantic States 


In this section of the country, you can go down into 
coal mines, watch glass-blowers, see cows on a “carousel” 
and visit an eerie land of weird green and red lights—to 
mention just some of the industrial tours available. 

The cows on the carousel are at the Walker-Gordon 
Farm in Plainsboro, N. J., where a huge turntable 
called a rotolactor milks some 300 cows every hour from 
9-3. Chewing gum—plus baby foods, peanut butter and 
other food products—is the reason for visiting the 
Beech-Nut Plant in Canajoharie, N. Y., where six tours 
are conducted daily Monday through Friday. If you 
prefer chocolates—from kisses to candy bars and cocoa— 
the place to see is the Hershey Chocolate Corp., in 


Hershey, Pa, It’s the world’s largest plant of its kind, 
and you may watch the whole operation, from molding 
the candy to packing and shipping it, on 45-minute 
trips Monday through Friday. Or for real variety in 
foods—the 57 famous ones, that is—take the two-hour 
trip through the H. J. Heinz Plant, largest of its kind, 
in Pittsburgh, 

Two of the mid-Atlantic states’ biggest attractions _ 
are both in New York, within about half a day's drive 
of each other. One is the Glass Center at the Corning 
Glass Works which is a living museum of the history of 
glass from early Egyptian times to the present. There 
are movies, push button exhibits, glass blowers at work, 
nine feet of solid glass through which to look, and crafts- 
men making the famed Steuben glass. 

The other is the Eastman Kodak Co. and Eastman 
Museum in Rochester. Tours of the film plant, where 
you enter a strange, dim world of green and red lights 
and watch film being processed and packed, are con: 
ducted Monday through Friday at 9:30 and 1:30. You 
may go through the Camera Works, 400 Plymouth Ave., 
North, at 10:00 and 2:00 to see how the precision-made 
instruments are produced, And for the story—with pic 
tures, exhibits, working models and other displays—of 
photography, don’t miss the George Eastman House, 
900 East Ave., with its free museum open Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10:00-5:00, Sunday 1:00-6:00. 

Other tours: Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac Assembly Di- 
vision, Wilmington, Del.; the Baltimore & Ohio Trans- 
portation Museum, Baltimore, with its historic rail 
road exhibits; RCA Hall of Progress, Camden, N. J. 
showing all phases of mass communications; the Endi- 


Touring visitors cross pulpwood conveyor belt lifting logs up from storage yards to top bin for de-barking at Union Bag Corp. plant in Savannah. 


fcott Johnson Shoe Corp., and International Business 
Machine Company, both in Endicott, N. Y. (Note: the 
all of Products in the IBM office, 590 Madison Ave., 
ew York City, offers an hour tour showing demonstra- 
ions of electronic machines) ; glove mills and tanneries 


Smith Brothers Cough Drop factory, Poughkeepsie; the 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., which makes pulp 
into paper and shows a movie of the process; the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; and the coal mines in 
ilkes-Barre (arrange tours through the Wyoming Val- 
tley Chamber of Commerce) . 


Southern States 


Tobacco, cotton and citrus are the big crops down 
South, and most of the tours center around these and 
Wallied industries—although there are plenty of other 
Sones for variety. 

7 Perhaps the most fascinating shows are the tobacco 
auctions where glib-tongued auctioneers sell thousands 
yof pounds of tobacco each hour. Though the auctions 
§can be seen in many Southern towns, the best spot is 
)Wilson, N. C., the world’s largest bright leaf market, 
where the Junior Chamber of Commerce conducts trips 
oithrough the markets at 10:30, Monday through Friday, 
Feson about mid-August to early December. 

T To learn how tobacco is made into cigars, cigarettes 
Hand pipe mixtures, mark down these places. Liggett & 
Myers, American Tobacco Co., and Philip Morris & Co., 
(yall in Richmond, Va.; King Edward Cigar Plant, the 
© world’s largest under one roof, in Jacksonville, Fla.; 


the hand-wrapped cigar factories in Tampa, Fla.; 
Liggett & Myers in Durham, N. C.; American Tobacco 
Co., in Reidsville, N. C.; and the Reynolds Co., in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

In addition to tobacco plants, Florida has—for a 
state best known as a vacation recreational paradise—a 
surprising number of industrial tours. Citrus and vege- 
table packing, canning and freezing may be watched at 
places like Belle Glade, Fort Pierce, Sebring, the Minute 
Maid plants in Dunedin and Leesburg, and the Pasco 
Company in Dade City. Clewiston has the nation’s larg- 
est sugar cane mill that produces more than 1,000,000 
pounds daily during the November-April grinding sea- 
son. And Mulberry is the site of the Noralyn Phosphate 
Mine, America’s biggest. 

Then, for a change of pace, mark down the lustre- 
ware china plant in Abington, Va.; the Blenko and 
Viking Glass Companies in Milton and New Martins- 
ville, W. Va.; the Fairfield Steel Works in Birmingham, 
Ala.; the home of Coca Cola at Atlanta, Ga.; the world’s 
biggest paper bag manufacturer—the Union Bag and 
Paper Corp., Savannah; the Biltmore Industries in 
Asheville, N. C., where old-time weaving methods are 
preserved; and the more up-to-date textile and blanket 
factories at Danville, Va., and Elkin, N. C. 


Mid-Western States 


The biggest problem in this section is one of selec- 
tion. There are so many available tours that you could 
take a different one every day of the year and still only 
have scratched the surface. The possibilities include 


+ Among top vacation lures are (left) Firestone's tubeless tire plant in Akron, Ohio, John Woodman Higgins Armory exhibits in Worcester, Mass. 


H 


+ 


Spectators get rare close-up view of silver craftsmen 
working at Towle Silver factory in Newburyport, Mass. 
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industrial tour 


stone-cutting mills, medical laboratories, soap plants, 
cereal companies, auto makers, copper and other mines, 
salt producers, chemical firms, rubber manufacturers, 
glass plants, cash register makers, blanket companies, 
watchmakers, publishers, pottery firms, flour mills, meat 
packing plants, paper mills, tanneries, food-canning 
companies, breweries, distilleries, wax makers. 

Here is just a brief run-down of some: 

Auto plants in cities like Detroit, Dearborn, Flint, 
Lansing and Pontiac, with a nod to Ford and its un- 
usual Edison Museum and Greenfield Village in Dear- 
born; the Kellogg and Post Cereals companies (free 
samples) in Battle Creek, Mich., or the Quaker Oats 
Co., at Cedar Rapids, lowa; the Goodyear and Fire- 
stone Rubber Cos., Akron, Ohio, which both have ex- 
cellent displays on the industry; the stockyards of Chi- 
cago; Elgin Watch Co., Elgin, Ill.; the nation’s biggest 
manufacturing arsenal at Rock Island, H1., with its old 
blockhouse and military museum; Ottumwa, Iowa, site 
of the Morrell Packing Plant, the John Deere Works 
which manufactures a good share of the country’s hay 
machinery, and the Barker Poultry Equipment Co.; 
the Schlitz, Blatz, Miller and Pabst Breweries that have 
made Milwaukee famous; the Swiss cheese factories 
around Monroe and other Wisconsin communities; the 
Johnson Wax Company, Racine, Wisc.; the many 
thoroughbred horse farms near Lexington, Ky.; the 
fascinating American Museum of Atomic Energy, cov- 
ering the whole range of atomic-age industry, at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, with the world’s largest wind tunnel, at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn.; the McIlhenny Co., only makers of 
Tabasco sauce in America, on Louisiana’s Avery Island; 
and the Morton salt mine in Grand Saline, Tex. 


Rocky Mountain and Southwestern States 


In Denver, Colo., you can see money being made. 
Just contact the superintendent of the U.S. Mint two 
or three days ahead of time, and you can tour one of 
the places that help put cash in your pocket. Then, 
drive down to Colorado Springs and take a look at the 
Alexander Film Co., world’s largest producer of short- 
length film commercials, where the whole process of 
movie and cartoon making is shown. While there, take 
the short tour through the Van Briggle Art Pottery. 

Mining is big business in the West, and you can 
watch many types. Open-pit copper mines like those in 
Miami, Ariz., may be toured, letting you view the giant 
man-made canyons and mountains as well as the proc- 
cesses of smeltering and refining. Mark down, too, the 
mines and smelters at Kellogg, Idaho, Anaconda and 
Butte, Mont.; the nation’s biggest gold producer at 
Lead, S. D., and some of the old mines—you pay admis- 
sion to see these—in former Colorado gold camps. 
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For a chance to learn how holes are put in Swiss 
cheese go to Thayne, Wyo. And while you're in the 
Equality State, stop at Basin to look at its bean-process- 
ing plants; Laramie with its county’s largest ice plant 
and a cement factory; and Riverton where the Empire 
Timber Treating Co. makes railroad ties. | 

Make note also of the world’s biggest white pine mill | 
(Potlatch Forests, Inc.) at Lewiston, Idaho; the Home- 
stake Sawmill at Spearfish, S. D.; the John Morrell & Co. 
packing house, Sioux Falls, S. D.; the lumber mills at 
Flagstaff, Ariz.; the Southwest's biggest beer and ale 
producer, the A-] Brewery in Phoenix, Ariz.; the stock- 
yards at Clovis, N. M.; and the creameries, peanut proc- 
essing plants, grain mills, canneries and other agricul- 
tural concerns in Portales, N. M.. 


West Coast States 


Mention California, and most folks think of the 
movies. Of course, glimpses of the motion picture 
studios are possible on certain escorted tours, but there’s © 
much, much more of interest on the West Coast. A | 
sprinkling of possible places to visit includes: 

Wineries: California produces most of the wine made 
in the U.S., and you could easily spend a vacation tour- 
ing the Italian Swiss Colony plant in Asti, the Roma 
Winery in Fresno, or the scores of others in communi- 
ties like Lodi, St. Helena, Napa and Ukiah. At Fresno, 
too, you might include the Sun Maid Raisin plant 
which packs more raisins than any other company. 

Paper and wood plants: the mighty forests of the 
West Coast states mean a super-abundance of paper, 
pulp, specialty products and sawmills. Unique are the 
myrtlewood factories around Coos Bay and North 
Bend, Ore., which manufacture a wide variety of goods 
from wood grown only in that vicinity and in the Holy 
Land. Make note, too, of the Redwood Lumber Mills 
in Scotia, Calif.; the wood concerns in Eugene and pa- 
per companies at Oregon City, Ore.; the paper, shingle, 
plywood, logging and sawmill sites at Camas, Everett, 
Longview, Olympia and Shelton, Wash. 

One of the most modern breweries on the Coast also 
is in Olympia. It’s the Olympia Brewing Co., which 
conducts tours daily, 9:30-4:30. 

Among the other diverse tours are: olive plants in- 
Corning, Calif.; the radio and television stations in Los | 
Angeles; the Buick auto assembly company, South Gate, 
Calif.; the world’s largest zirconium producer in 
Albany, Ore.; frozen food plants at Ontario, Ore.; the — 
famous Pendleton, Ore., woolen mills; the Tillamook, 
Ore., Cheese Factory; and the drydocks at Bremerton, 
Wash. 

There are literally hundreds of other free tours all 
over the United States. Include some in your next trip 
and you'll learn that there’s often more behind a prod- 
uct than meets the eye—and that an industrial tour can 
be a real eye-opener. @ 
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Out West Is 
Right in Town 
For This Easy 


Step Back in Time 


/ 


WITH ChOWDS 


SUALLY, TRAVELERS in search of a ghost town to prowl through need to range out into the farther 

reaches of America’s Western states, sometimes spending arduous hours driving through sun-baked 

regions and probably along dust-swirling roads. And at the end of the line, there is little to do but 
walk around through silent streets between decaying buildings once alive with, generally, seekers of gold, 

but now scurried across only by lizards and other creatures content where humans are no longer found. 

On the fringe of sprawling Los Angeles, however, tourists can include in their coverage of that Cali- 

fornia city’s numerous spectacles a visit to a thriving site as authentically Old West as ingenuity and up- 

keep can make it. This strangely crowded ghost town is at Buena Park, and its attractions appeal to ev- 

ery family—and each of a family’s members. A turn of the page will show you why so many thousands 


amble in skeptically—and stay for hours. 
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Family of tourists is held back by ‘Buffalo Bill’ from armed stagecoach in mock departure for Dodge City as camera-conscious visitor, far right, 


races up to scene for photo of event, group later panning for real gold, bottom left, operating old town pump, two of most popular lures on site. 
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Daylight robbery of mail train, top, 
amuses family, kids also enjoying mule 
ride, right, 
Buena Park 


before leaving lively 


town, bottom, 


ghost 
jammed with typical stores, signs. 
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READER'S CHOICE 


BY BARBARA ANN McKENNA 


favorite place to visit. This 
quiet hamlet, straddling the 
Charles River in the countryside six- 
teen miles northwest of Boston, em- 
bodies the paradoxical character of 
that region long-ago defined as 
“New England.” Concord is a blend 
of old and new, the heritage of 
strength initiated with America’s 
birthpangs and echoed in its battle- 
grounds and old homes. Here you 
can look about and see the diverse 
landscape typical of this area: roll- 
ing meadows, high bridges and thick 
woods still untouched by commerce. 
In Concord you feel that rare com- 
bination of reserve and courage, 
deep friendliness and respect that is 
inherent in New England. But to 
capture this charm you must visit 
the town of Concord. 
At any season, to pursue any in- 
terest or cultural bent, Concord is 


Davee Massachusetts, is my 


more than interesting. I prefer to 
visit in the fall, when the mellow 
sunshine streams through the foliage 
above the wide streets to form danc- 
ing patterns on the crackling leaves 
underfoot. The visitor who enters via 
Route 126 drives past square clap- 
board houses with shuttered win- 
dows marching symmetrically across 
their facades and dates glistening on 
the corner or over the doorway: 
1734, 1742, 1750. To the right is the 
home of the Concord grape and the 
homestead of the famous Alcott 
family. The Congregational Church 
on the left, glistening white and 
erectly facing the wide green, is one 
of the finest examples of New Eng- 
land-Neo-classical architecture. The 
Colonial Inn on the corner of the 
main intersection is famous for its 
authentic “down-East” cooking: In- 
dian pudding, clam chowder, steam- 
ing cups of strong coffee. Served in 
an atmosphere of the past, enhanced 
by antiques and old glassware, each 


TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 
the subscribers whose material is used. 


Aa 
meal is an experience. Close by is | 
the Old Country Store, complete 
with tinkling nickelodeon and ceil- 
ing beams hung thick with boughs 
of herbs. 

If American literature is your pet, 
then follow the winding road to | 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery where the | 
graves of Margaret Sydney, Louisa 
May Alcott and many others evoke 
memories of story-book favorites, 
Further along the main road is the 
Old Manse, a weathered structure 
hung with lilacs and twining vines, 
where Nathaniel Hawthorne did 
much of his writing and where the 
sage Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
lived. On both sides lie quiet fields 
still tilled by industrious farmers. 

This is where the first patriots 
fought to preserve their freedom. 
This is America. @ 
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HENEVER I THINK of Mauritius I see a tiny, sun- 
drenched island set in the immense blue vastness 
of the Indian Ocean. Memory recalls with pleas- 


® ant nostalgia such attractive, provocative names as 
Curepipe, Petite Riviere, Pamplemousses, Chamarel 


and a host of others. I can still hear the quick, soft patois 
of the local Mauritians against the background chorus 
of provincial French and school-boy English, with Chi- 
nese and Indian dialects rising above the deep-throated, 


} sonorous voices of Africans chatting in a mixture of 


hollowed from tree trunk, on kelp-strewn island beach. 


“Coast” and “Kitchen” swahili. 
I saw the island for the first time from the aiz-condi- 
tioned, carefully padded comfort of an Air France Con- 
stellation. From 20,000 feet the island looked like a tiny, 
-lace-edged cushion set with points of light and gaudy 
jewels that sparkled in the sun. The plane circled and 
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Equipped with fishtrap baskets, natives launch canoe, 
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BY W. LYALL JOHNSON 


British Government House (left), built 
with rambling verandas, adds Old 


World atmosphere to Port Louis. 


S «6MAURITIUS 


dipped. The crumpled surface of the cushion resolved 
itself into a patchwork of fields and plantations with 
shiny, ribbon-like roads linking up tiny towns hiding 
shyly among a profusion of flowering shrubs and palm 
groves. 

I formed an impression of calm that remained with 
me throughout my stay. Nowhere was I conscious of 
any impact, whether of scenery or political passion, but 
only an easy going, good-natured tolerance. At the air- 
port of Plaissance there was an absence of fuss, and 
formalities were handled with a manner of half- 
apology. 

The local people were there in force to meet the 
plane as though its arrival were an event, as indeed it is 
in an island where man-made attractions are few and the 
airplane is still regarded in much the same way as our 


grand-parents regarded the early steam-powered trains. 

As I drove away from the tiny, sun-drenched airport, 
I was aware of a holiday atmosphere enhanced by the 
hot sun and the gay, print frocks of the Mauritian girls. 
Everyone seemed to be smiling or laughing as if at a 
communal joke, and even the faces of bus drivers were 
wreathed in cheery smiles and they waved a hand as 
they threaded their way among the crowds that strolled 
along the roads. 

I had not expected to find such a cosmopolitan popu- 
lation and confess that I had difficulty persuading my- 
self that this was, indeed, a country road in a British 
colony. In fact, the only people not represented seemed 
to be the British. There were dainty little Indian wom- 
en with waist-length plaits and saris that rivalled the 
vivid gaiety of gorgeous bougainvillaea which climbed 
up the walls of white-painted houses and cascaded over 
porches and verandas. Bland-faced Chinese in sober 
clothes padded on clip-clopping sandals past huge 
African askaris of the King’s African Rifles who form 
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part of the island’s minute defense force. Neat, dapper 
little French businessmen in sleek cars drove past and ~ 
here and there by the roadside the dark-skinned descen-_ 
dants of early slaves and castaways sat chewing sugar 
cane and showing white teeth in happy grins. 

A good starting point for a sightseeing tour is shel 
charming, attractively Old World city of Port Louis. — 
It has a delightful, rather Edwardian look about its 
sunny streets and broad, palm-lined avenues as though — 
it was not yet part of a world that talks of inter-stellar ; 
flight and yet clings to nineteenth-century plumbing. 

Among many fine statues which grace the wide streets 
there is one which commemorates the inspired work of 
Mahe De Labourdonnais, the island’s first French Gov- 
ernor whose devotion to France was rewarded by a spell 
in the Bastille. There is another in the Champ de Mars_ 
which, in the inscription, “From a Grateful Mauritius,” 
records the lifelong efforts of King Edward VII in the 

{ Anglo-French friendship. 3 
Arabs, Indians, Chinese and Mauritians stroll the 
& 


cause Oo 


® @ MAURITIUS 


Tourists will find Mauritius 
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Isle Loved by its Residents But Ignored by Guidebooks! 


streets of the prosperous port or sit quietly smoking 
under wide, open arcades that stretch to the edges of 
the pavements. From packed warehouses the richly 
pungent aroma of Oriental herbs and spices mingles 
with the tarry tang of ropes and ships’ stores in a tan- 
talizing confusion of smelis that assail the nose and 
stimulate the imagination. 

_ The Museum is worth a visit if only to see the re- 
constructed skeleton of the island’s extinct dodo which 
lived there until 1681. It seems to have been hunted out 
of existence by the Dutch who were in control from 
1683 to 1710. By way of compensation, as it were, the 
Dutch left behind the lovely Mauritius stag which now 


_ provides the basis for one of the island’s favorite sports 


which lasts from the first Saturday in June until the first 
Sunday in September. There are quite a few stags in 
the wonderful Botanic Gardens at Pamplemousses. 
Transport in Mauritius is no problem. There are 34 
bus routes connecting all parts of the island. Private car- 
hire is cheap and the railways are efficient and good. In- 


untouched by commercialism, its ocean swimming, fishing near Mahebourg 
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deed, the railway route to the Botanic Gardens may be 
recommended. 

The roads are good, too, and once you are away from 
the tall sugar canes, which also dominate the island’s 
economy, the scenery is magnificent. I called first of all 
at the Governor’s home which also seems to be his place 
of work for much of the time. There were tall, black 
sentries in starched drill and red tarbushes at the main 
entrance, and pleasant, courteous officials whom IJ took 
to be policemen within call. They answered questions 
in provincial French and good English. Mauritian-Girl 
Guides were undergoing tests in Guide lore on a vast, 
vividly green lawn and others were at work under the 
broad verandas of the Governor’s lovely, gracious house. 

When I passed beyond the lawn and walked in the 
warm sun to the gardens, the earth ahead of me sudden- 
ly seemed to end and J had the feeling that if I walked 
on I might suddenly step off into space. My companion, 
a young Mauritian, explained that this place was known 
as the end of the world. I walked on and found myself 


unrivaled (center), its cities like Curepipe (right) clean, pleasant. 
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relieved to see the low hills appear again because, in 
truth, it had seemed for a moment like the edge of the 
earth. 

From the Governor’s gardens I went on by road to 
the Botanic Gardens and found myself in an exotic 
realm of palm avenues and cool green lakes. There were 
curious-looking trees that thrust themselves from the 
ground on thin stilt-like roots, and huge tortoises 
packed together like great stones on a suburban rockery. 
Lovely stags roamed in the gardens. The Governor’s 
old country residence is nearby and is now a Botanic 
Museum. Before I left the gardens, I saw the strange, 
double-fruited coco de mer hanging from a giant palm. 
It is indigenous to Mauritius and the Seychelles [See 
Sound-Original Eden?, TRaveEL, Oct., 1951] and takes 
ten years to ripen. In appearance it looks rather like a 
huge, two-lobed nut in a fibrous case. When the case 
falls away the fruit is seen to have a smooth upper half. 
The lower half looks tough and leathery like the 
crinkled skin of an elephant. 

Hotels are not numerous in Mauritius. The best 
place to stay is probably the Residential Club at 
Phoenix. It is a pleasant little hotel that caters to Euro- 
pean visitors at an all-inclusive rate of approximately 
$3.00 daily. There is a small hotel at Curepipe and an- 
other at Vacoas. Private families do, on occasion, take 
in guests but commercialized boarding houses are for- 
tunately not yet a feature. Visitors on the around- 
Africa trips run hy the Castle Line usually prefer to use 
the ship as a base for a few days. 

If you are fond of sailing in a quiet, undramatic way 
that requires little skill but provides a maximum of 
enjoyment, then the place to visit is the lovely little 
town of Mahebourg. There are about sixteen square 
miles of transparent water with an average depth of 
about four feet so that it doesn’t really matter a great 
deal if your boat does capsize. The transparent waters 
form an unrivalled aquarium with gorgeous, multi- 
colored fish darting among lovely shells on the sandy 
bottom. Some of the shells are over fifteen inches long. 
All are lovely. I brought one away with me and fitted 
it with a tiny electric bulb. When the days are long, 
and cold, the warm glow from inside the shell is like a 
trace of captive sunshine calling me back to the pleas- 
ant, blue waters of that unforgettable blue lagoon. 

There are no hotels in Mahebourg so you might wish 
to take a basket of food—and a raincoat against a sudden 
squall. The climate of Mauritius is good and without 
extremes throughout the year. Summer rains commence 
in December and reach their maximum by March. 
There is a second rainy spell in August. The best 
months for visiting are from September to November 
and from April to June. 

Malaria is no longer a menace in Mauritius since 
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wartime measures were introduced. Visitors to the coast" 


should sleep under mosquito nets but that is not neces- 
sary inland. 4 


If you are fond of gentle climbing involving neither 
undue exertion nor even the remotest danger but offer- 


ing the reward of magnificent views across the island, © 


I suggest a visit by rail or road to St. Pierre. From there, 


guides may be hired for the journey to the Pouce which | 


rises to a height of 2,661 feet. Guides are hired at the 


station and it is advisable to have one, otherwise time | 


is wasted wandering about hill pathways. An alterna- 
tive is to drive to Pieter Both sugar plantation and to 
hire a guide from there to reach Pieter Both summit, 
which is 2,690 feet high. 

One of the loveliest sights in Mauritius is Chamavel 
Falls, tumbling and cascading for 320 feet down the 
hillside. Not far away are the famous mounds of brown, 
blue, black, red, yellow, mauve, orange and pink earth. 
It seems probable that the coloring is due to metallic 
oxides. Whatever the cause, the mounds are a curiosity 


not to be missed. An entire afternoon is required for the _ 


visit to Chamarel, which is 24 miles from Port Louis. 
The delightful garden city of Curepipe is the main 
residential area of the European population. It has a 
lovely cathedral and, with its picturesque white-painted 
houses peeping through groves of ferns and palms, it is 
like a vast garden. A few miles beyond the town is the 


Kanaka Forest and, beyond that, a short climb leads to- 


the Trou aux Cerfs, or Stags’ Hollow, which is the per- 
fectly circular crater of an extinct volcano. All are musts 
for any projected visit to Mauritius. 

Everywhere he goes on the lovely, sun-kissed island, 
a stranger will find courtesy and a charming, old-world 
welcome. There are few trinkets and baubles to be had 
because Mauritius had not yet embarked on any kind 
of tourist traffic. The food and the wines are, to a large 
extent, the food and the wines of France but English 
food is there for the asking. Nerves are less taut than in 
most places and the island is, like its people, quiet and 
unassuming. 

Language need offer no problem as most people speak 
English. If they don’t, then they probably speak French. 
The chances are that they will speak both. Currency is 
the rupee, which is worth about twenty cents, and is 


sub-divided into 100 cents. Living is cheap and, al- _ 


though there are no vast emporiums, shopping is sim- — 


ple. 


Clothing needs are few. For the ladies, I suggest | 


light summer dresses. For the male, open-necked shirts 
and a pair of flannels should be sufficient for a vacation 
in Mauritius. That is, unless you stay during the rainy 
season. In that case, be sure to take a light raincoat 
with you. 

The island of Mauritius sits placidly in the sun, wait- 
ing to spread its joys before travelers. 

I doubt if anyone has ever written a guide to Mau- 
ritius. But it deserves one. @ 
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PISCES 


BY MIKE RIVISE 


ISHERMEN always remember the 

big one they caught. They have 

their photographs taken with 
it. Sometimes they have it stuffed 
and hung on the wall. Me, I'll al- 
ways remember the one I didn’t 
catch. 

He may be there yet, leering up 
at some tourist, the fish I didn’t 
catch. Pugnacious, short-tempered 
and moody, he may even at this mo- 
ment be playing hide and seek with 
the newest and best in fishing equip- 
ment. 

The fish that I didn’t catch is 
called the Mexican Snook, or, if you 
want to be formal, centropomus 
mexicanus. 

I wanted to catch it. Badly. 

My wife and I were vacationing 
in Mexico City and we decided to 
take a trip to Veracruz. By plane, 


> < 
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the journey would have taken an 
hour and a half at most, so natur- 
ally we decided to go by the less ex- 
pensive railroad. The train leaves 
Mexico City at 8:00. It climbs up 
to the town of Esperanza on the edge 
of a high plateau, and from there 
out you are on one of the most beau- 
tiful scenic railway rides available 
anywhere in the world. 

The train winds its way down the 
mountainside, offering at every turn 
eye-enchanting vistas of the broad 
and green valley below. In every 


direction there are dazzling scenes 
of wide gorges and rushing rivers, 
of tropical fauna and flora. 

It wasn’t until an hour before our 
arrival at Veracruz that I fell into 
conversation with another Ameri- 
can on the train. All he could talk 
about was the last time he had been 
at Boca del Rio and caught a fifteen- 
and-a-half-pound snook. He had a 
photograph of the fish in his billfold 
to prove it. 

Something about that photo- 
graph stayed with me. Maybe it was 
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the snook’s pugnacious appearance 
in death. It had a scarred jaw which 
turned its mouth into an eternal 
leer. And from that photograph it 
seemed to be leering at me. 

I tried to shake that vision of the 
snook from my mind as we toured 
Veracruz, but it wouldn’t shake. 

Guides steeped in the lore of the 
legends of conquerors, adventurers, 
missionaries, pirates, buccaneers, re- 
formers, statesmen and poets tried 
to capture my attention, but I had 
already been captivated by the 


photograph of a fish. I think even 
while looking at that photograph, I 
had decided I was going to get one. 

Finally, I asked one of the guides 
where a fellow could catch a snook. 

“The mouth of the river,” said 
he. ““The Boca del Rio.” 

Boca del Rio can be reached from 
Veracruz by way of a fine automo- 
bile road. Taxis will take an entire 
party there for less than 96 cents 
U.S. currency. If that’s too expen- 
sive you can get there by bus for 
about seven cents. 


boat, a very large man lazily raised 


The journey took 25 minutes, ae 
along the way we could see the 
beach where fishing cooperatives 
make their hauls in large nets. 

We had no sooner arrived at Boca 
del Rio and alighted from our taxi 
than we were confronted by a 
ragged army of urchins. 

“You want hotel? You want shee 
shine?” were some of the questions 
hurled at us senate | 

“I want Mexican snook,” ee 
“I want to go fishing.” 

A barefoot Indian boy with dinty 


cheeks let out a war whoop andi 
leaped at me. He clutched at my; 
belt and began tugging for dear lifes 
I had no choice but to follow my : 
belt. i 

The urchin led me to a boat, Ek 
Flotando. It was a flat boat. withi 
a green wooden roof supported by) 
four uprights. 


When we were almost upon the 


himself from the top of the woode 
roof. He’d apparently been takin 
his siesta several hours ahead o! 


| 
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a: He muttered some indistin- 
4 guishable phrases and then his eyes 
| seemed to adjust to the sunlight 
| and, seeing me, he became all smiles. 
He stood up and I saw he was wear- 
ing a torn shirt and a pair of too- 
tight baseball pants. 
We tried to make ourselves under- 
| stood to each other. We weren’t do- 
ing very well. He didn’t seem to 
know many words of English except 
) an expression which sounded like 
“Dollar seventy-five—all day.” 
My wife, meanwhile, had _fol- 


We 


Sk 8 ee 


BS ap 


a 


Se ey OR As eae 


Stee ae 


| lowed me. Now she stepped forward 
and said a simple word: “Snook.” 
It was magic. 
Instantly, the man went into the 
- boat and came up with a weird and 
- yaried assortment of plugs, tarpon 
accessories, bass lures and a queer 
gadget which looked like it had 
been left behind by visitors from 
a flying saucer. 
Lig “Snook,” I said again. 
eee He nodded vigorously, sputtering 
forth a variety of Spanish and In- 
— dian dialect from which the best I 
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could make out was that he was tell- 
ing me the way we could catch a 
snook would be to get one angry. 
“Bait,” I said. 
When he understood what I 
meant, he nodded affirmatively. 
“Snook,” he said. “Come. Catch.” 
My wife took a second look at 
the boat and decided to remain on 
land. I couldn’t completely blame 
her. The boat seemed to list to one 
side even while tied to the muddy 
shore. There was a puddle of water 
in its center. 


I took another look at the fishing 
equipment. It was an assortment of 
nondescript poles of all types and 
in various stages of decay. Some 
were short and broken at the end. 
Some had broken reels. The only 
reassuring thing was the stench 
which indicated there was plenty of 
bait aboard. 

I got into the boat. My belt-lov- 
ing urchin—plus a twin who joined 
him in conspiratorial silence—also 
got aboard. We slowly chugged out 
into the Rio Jamapa, heading for 


the narrow channel that leads to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

I stared at the urchins who were 
staring at me. I stared at the assort- 
ment of broken poles. I glanced at 
the tropical scenery we were pass- 
ing. But the easy, relaxed manner 
of the crew of three was contagious 
and soon I was convincing myself 
that I would probably catch a lot 
more fish in this broken-down boat 
with its strange collection of fish- 
ing equipment than I would have 
caught on a luxurious yacht. After 


all, I was among native fishermen. 
Finally, we were out in the Gulf 
with the wide horizon facing us. 
The crew seemed to take this to be 
a signal to switch responsibilities. 
The skipper, Pancho, climbed back 
to his place on the roof of the boat 
and resumed his sleep. Pancho, Jr. 
Panchito) , was handling the tiller. 
The smaller boy, Pepito, was throw- 
ing water out of the boat with an 
empty oil can. : 
It occurred to me to wonder what 
I was doing several miles off shore 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


Football Weekend 


ANT a wonderful little vaca- 


tion and reunion in the fall? 
You can have one without 
taking any time from work or school. 
Here’s how. 


Get in touch with those friends 


you’ve been wanting to see (but some- 
how never do) and plan a football 
weekend. You don’t have to be a 
super-loyal alumnus or a cousin of 
the star halfback to enjoy it. When 
you're part of a football crowd you 
find any good game is a show worth 
seeing. 


You—or your _ friends—reserve 
rooms for headquarters at a hotel or 
motel near the game. Then arrange 
to meet before the game—perhaps 
for a picnic of cold chicken and 
biscuits. (I remember how marvelous 
this tasty combination tasted at an 


Oklahoma-Arkansas Visit 


with your friends through the game, 


game. ) 


then for dinner and the evening. The 
next day, after a holiday away from 
home, you can both start back. 


Plan it all for easy going. Pick a 
game you can get to with a reason- 
able drive; check a road map and 
note a couple of spots you’ve never 
seen. Then, going to the game and 
coming home the next day, get off 
the main road long enough to see 


them. 


It’s a comfortable combination— 


leisurely travel, the excitement of 
the game, plus the pleasure of seeing 
old friends and some new sights be- 


sides. 


Best of all, it helps stretch your 


vacation fun beyond the usual sum- 
mer season. 
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When Norteamericanos Seek Snook, Here's’ 


in a leaky fishing boat—but then I 
began to think about the snooks 
again, and became more determined 
than ever to catch some. 

I picked up the longest and most 
presentable pole and Pepito let up 
enough from his water-emptying ob- 
ligation to straighten out the lines 
and attach a piece of bait that re- 
sembled a moldy orange peel and 
may very well have been that. 

I had no scientific line charts. I 
had no text books on the kind of 
plugs or spoons to use. 

As one hour lapsed into two, I be- 
gan to mumble the word “snook”’ to 
Panchito. At last he nodded as 
though he knew exactly what was 
bothering me. He had me pull in my 
line. To the bait, which now looked 
like a slice of artichoke, he added a 
tortilla. 

We trolled about for another two 
hours, alternating with still fishing. 

Panchito calmly shouted some un- 
intelligible words to his father and 
we headed back. 

“Siesta,” Panchito said. 

“Siesta pronto, see you 
Pepito said. 

They turned the boat to the en- 
trance of Jamapa River and within 
a short time we were in a place 
called Mandingo. We made _ for 
shore at the sight of a few thatched 
huts. 

The shore was lined with home- 
made canoes and glutted with filthy 
garbage. A few wild-looking dogs 
and half-naked children were run- 
ning around. Suddenly Pancho Sr. 
was awake and in action. He ran 
the boat alongside a canoe, and we 
stepped from canoe to canoe to 
shore. 

We then went to a thatched-roof 
shed in which were a few rough 
wooden tables and a few rough 
boards for seats. 

“You pay?” Panchito asked me. 

By this time a waiter had arrived 
and he joined the others in breath- 
lessly watching for my decision. 

“Okay,” I said, which seemed to 
be a good answer in any language. 

‘The waiter served shrimps for the 
lot of us, beer for Pancho and my- 
self, and Orange Crush for the kids. 


later,” 


When he brought the shrimps to 
be served I saw that they were still 
in scales. He dropped them on the 


bare table and sorted them out, ap- _ 


portioning them in uneven groups, 
apparently according to the size of 
the diner. The shrimp were fresh, 
meaty and delectable. My mouth 
waters when I think about them 
now. They were that good. The beer 


was, of course, the usual fine Mexi- - 


can quality. The feast for all of us 
cost roughly about 75 cents in Amer- 
ican money. 

When we were about to leave, a 
truck loaded with Indians of both 
sexes pulled up to the front en- 
trance of the shed. The men were 
dressed in pajama-type trousers and 
loose cotton coats. The women wore 
long skirts and wore the inevitable 
robozo or shawl. / 

Panchito pointed to me. “Norte- 
americano!”’ he shouted. 

The Indians smiled and waved 
hello to me. One fellow, who seemed 
to be their chief, approached with 
outstretched hand. “Welcome, wel- 
come,” he said in English. 


I invited him to have a drink and 


he gave me an embrazo—a Mexican 
embrace—as thanks. 


“I speak mucho English,” he said 
proudly. 
“Good,” I said. “I’m trying to 


catch a Mexican snook. I wonder if 
you can give me some pointers.” 
“Snook very sneaky,” he said. 
“I couldn’t say,” I said. “I haven't 
seen one yet.” 
“Snook! Snook!” Panchito shout- 
ed and pointed accusingly at me. 
“Snook! Snook!” his little brother 
echoed. 
“Muy simpdtico,” 
said. 
My newly found companion sug- 
gested I catch shrimp. Or oysters. 


the Indians 


\ 


I had made up my mind to catch | 


a snook. “lll go fishing with you 
tomorrow,” I said. “Manana.”’ 

“Make it next day,” he said. “Or 
day after that.” 

I told him it was great meeting 
him and he told me in a mixture of 
English and Spanish and Indian 
that it was great meeting me, and 
then we drank a toast to President 
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toolidge, who he seemed to think 
as still in the White House as Pres- 
dent of the Norteamericanos. 

) I decided to be gallant and pro- 
posed a toast to Zapata. He had 
fever heard of Zapata but he drank 
long. Pancho joined us in all toasts, 
mumbling a mixture of Spanish and 
nvective. 

Panchito and Pepito began alter- 
1ately pulling and pushing me to 


§ A short time later we passed fami- 
ues bathing in the stream, the nude 
jvomen separated from the men. 
“Snook, snook!”’ Panchito shout- 
#-d at the water, as if warning the 
/fish of my coming. 
Once again, I had the feel of the 
fod in my hands and waited to feel 
the thrill of a tug at the line. But 
don’t think the snooks needed any 
warning. There was neither sight 
‘hor sound of them. And the only 
/mell seemed to come from the de- 
aying bait. Our boat maneuvered 
closer to home as the hour grew late. 
And then I saw him. 
It was almost sunset, and at first 
@ thought it was a vision. There I 
Was, minding my own business, pole 
@n hand, patient in heart, and the 
oat at a complete standstill. 
| Two feet off starboard, two eyes 
Nwere peering at me. It was a snook. 
He looked like the same snook or a 
sousin of the one in the picture that 
the man on the train had shown me. 
I stared at him. He stared at me. 
f. «Senior, there is-a snook,” Pan- 
Wchito said, matter-of-factly. 
® “Shbh,” I said. 
> “It’s hokey, Senor. He don’t speak 
Yno English,” Panchito assured me. 
' Still he lurked there. His mouth 
was open and he was nibbling at 
‘some refuse that came his way. But 
whe never took his eyes from me. 
Carefully I held out my hand 
jand whispered, ° sbalited 
Pepito filled my hand with some 
jslimy substance. I placed it gently 
‘on top of the water so that it would 
float toward the snook. Meanwhile, 
‘Iwas pulling my line in. 
The snook seemed to back away 
from the bait. 
_ By now I judged the snook to be 
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twenty pounds. Maybe even more. EL aisd 


He was a monster. 

“Oh baby,” I thought, “what my 
wife is going to think when I carry 
this one home!” 

The snook was beginning to edge 
toward some floating, bobbing rub- 
bish. 

I held up my pole and dropped 
the bait above him. He brushed it 
aside. Then, as suddenly as he came, 
he was gone. 

For nearly an hour I sat there, 
fishing around with my pole, search- 
ing the surface of the water with 
my eyes. Nothing. Even Pepito and 
little Pancho seemed to sense my 
deep disappointment, the very 
depths of longing and frustration 
that comes once to every fisherman. 
- One of the kids woke up their old 
man and we headed back to Boca 
del Rio. The return voyage was un- 
eventful. When we arrived at the 
dock, the last rays of the vanishing 
sun were flickering on the muddied 
water that lapped against the shore. 

My wife was impatiently awaiting 
my arrival. She was seated under the 
shade of a cocoanut palm, watching 
several barefoot urchins trying to 
peddle shrimps. 

During the return trip to Vera- 
cruz during the days we remained 
in Mexico, my thoughts were al- 
ways with that snook. 

A local fisherman told me the 
snook was a species of sea bass with 
a stripe down its side. That’s what 
I sighted, all right. He said it was 
the best tasting bass he ever ate. He 
said it could be caught with any 
kind of rod, though he preferred a 
#5 or t6 Pflueger with spoons or 
plugs. He said I could have been 
right about the size, that Mexican 
snooks caught thereabouts weighed 
nine to twenty pounds. I assured 
him mine was bigger. 

I’m back in the States now. But 
sometime, when I’ve got a little 
money saved up again, we're going 
to return to Mexico. And when we 
do, I’m heading directly for Boca 
del Rio. That snook I didn’t catch 
is waiting for me. I know he is. I'll 
recognize him. He'll probably be 
grinning. @ 
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From the lofty world 

of the Andes through 
jungles filled with mystery, 
this 14-day trip unwinds 
—yet costs only $100.00 


/WAYING A voluptuous course through Colombia 

from the Andes to the Caribbean is a great river 

with the name of a beautiful and emotional woman, 
the Magdalena. And gliding along the languorous wa- 
ters of this river is a fleet of paddleboats headed by a 
flagship called the David Arango. 

The fleet of paddlewheelers claims Barranquilla for 
its home port, where passengers buy their tickets—$100 
for a fourteen-day roundtrip—and go aboard. 

Barranquilla itself is only four hours from Miami via 
non-stop Super-Constellation, at a cost of $171 round- 
trip tourist class. There is a choice of three first-class 
hotels in Barranquilla, all on the American plan, with 
prices ranging from $5.00 to $8.00 per night. The Hotel 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


By B. de Holguin 


Astoria, situated in the heart of Barranquilla, offers air- 
conditioned rooms and easy access to the main shopping 
district. The Hotel Alhambra, newest stopping-place 
in town, is in a quiet residential district. The Hotel Del 
Prado, set in a suburb by the same name, claims to be 
the most luxurious establishment along the Southern 
Caribbean with its swimming pool, tennis courts, ocean- 
side annex, night club and air-conditioned bars. 
During a brief stop-over at any of these hotels, while 
booking passage on the David Arango, there are various 
places of interest to visit. Two nearby cities offer highly 
lucrative hours for any tourist. The more important is 
Cartagena, a 400-year-old treasure spot, and in the 
opposite direction, but approximately the same dis- 


"By morning, the David Arango has made good distance up the river and is deep in the bush. For hours no sign of human life marks the shores." 
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tance from Barranquilla, lies the romantic town of 
Santa Marta—where Simon Bolivar died and where to- 
day his last home stands as a tragic monument to the 
sorrows of South America’s liberator. 

In Barranquilla there are many restaurants and 
clubs to visit before launching on the 800-mile expedi- 
tion up the Magdalena. El Deportivo, air-conditioned 
and super-hygienic, offers superlative European cook- 
ing with such internationally famous dishes as Wiener 
Schnitzel and Arroz a la Valenciana priced at $1.00 a 
plate. Brandes, intimately small and popular with the 
local smart set, serves native specialties like Arroz Con 
Chipi-Chipi (rice with miniature clams), and fried 
barracuda steak. 

Ready now for the David Arango, you will find that 
there is much excitement and color on moving aboard. 
Up the gangway goes a parrot-vendor with his cages of 
squawking, iridescent birds—papagayos, parakeets and 
gonzalos. Close on his heels follows a young widow, 
dressed in the traditional black, with a large mantilla 
hiding her hair and half of her face. After the widow 
comes a pair of nuns, their huge wing-like coifs bending 
and flapping in the river breeze. With the nuns is a 
troop of convent children, their pert uniforms flecking 
the gangway with blue and white. Behind the children 
hustle the boat musicians, their instruments thrust to- 
gether in a salad of maracas, guitars, and tiples. 

Aboard the David Arango a thorough inspection of 
the cabins promises satisfaction to the tourist. The 
cabins are air-conditioned, all the furniture is factory- 
new, and each room has its private bath in a very clean 
condition. 

The whistle blows, the David Arango gives a pull 
away from the pier. Rushing outside to the deck, you 
see the first play of the great paddlewheels as they drive 
into the sultry waters of the Magdalena. Rotating faster 
and faster, the paddles beat the water into a froth, send- 
ing up feather-like sprays to break into the sunlight. 

As the paddleboat glides away from the dock, the 
musicians begin to play. And to the gay strains of a 
porro the passengers wave goodbye to their friends and 
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families on the quay, some using their mantillas while 
others follow the nuns’ example by making a sign of 
the cross. 

No sooner has the Arango built up steam than the 
parrot-vendor goes to work. He makes his way among 
the passengers, showing his birds and offering to tell for- 
tunes through a unique method of his own. The method 
consists of placing a trained parakeet inside a cage 
stacked with two files of papers, blue for men and pink 
for women. Once inside the cage, his parakeet pecks 
among the papers for the right color according to the 
sex of the customer, chooses a paper and then hops out 
of the cage onto the customer’s hand, where the paper is 
dropped. 

When dinner time comes, the parrot-vendor’s busi- 
ness ceases and everybody goes into the dining room. 
A spacious, comfortable room, it is decorated and fur- 
nished in modern style. 

The David Arango makes a bid to its passengers’ 
hearts through their stomachs by serving excellent food 
a la carte. Extra-large platters are needed to hold the 
enormous portions. A sample menu lists, among other 
dishes, papaya, a bowl of chicken gumbo soup, trout 
with browned rice, steak wrapped in bacon and gar- 
nished with mushrooms, sliced potatoes baked in cream, 
avocado salad and cocoanut-milk cake. 

Following dinner, and at constant intervals all during 
the trip, native coffee is served. This coffee comes from 
the slopes of those mountains that mark the horizon 
along the river route. It is unblended, freshly picked 
and dried and roasted within sight of the Magdalena’s’ 
David Arango. 

With his coffee, a tourist may relax on the deck and 
examine the unusual panorama as the Arango paddles 
along. At some points the Magdalena is as wide as a 
lake and its shores hide secrets from the naked eye. But 
at other times the brush-line closes in on both sides of 
the boat in such a manner that a passenger may stretch 
out his hand and pluck a flower from the nearer shore. 

At twilight, a great flock of white cranes wing over 
the paddlewheeler. On a sandbar, a pair of alligators 
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lie with their jaws agape while birds rapidly clean 
around their teeth. From far within the bush a jaguar 
attacks its prey and the screams come echoing across the 
river. Monkeys peek and chatter at the passengers of the 
David Arango as she slips by their groves. 

A small village twinkles through the purpling light. 
Tones, left over from the sunset, tint palm-thatched 
wooden homes. Candles flicker between the carved- 
wooden bars of their windows. The village shoreline 
is edged by a series of plank landings where fishermen’s 
dugout canoes slowly rock in the waves from the David 
Arango. Crowning the plaza’s farther end, an ancient 
church raises its cross above the mantillas of the village 
women who go carrying their candles to prayer. 

By morning, the David Arango has made good dis- 
tance up the river and is deep in the bush. For hours no 
sign of human life marks the Magdalena’s shores. The 
bush’s silence is breathtaking. The larger animals sleep 
during the heat of the day, and at high noon even the 
birds seem to make an effort to keep out of the sun. An 
occasional hawk or a vulture may glide in the still, 
heavy air, but there is no real activity on the river ex- 
cept for the steady progress of the Arango. 

Aboard the paddlewheeler, the nuns are teaching a 
hymn to the convent children. Their tremulous voices 
float downriver above the splashing sounds of the ship’s 
wake forming foam. In the card room a high-stake game 
of poker is in progress at one table. At the next table, 
four planters gamble their earnings on the caprice of 
their dice. Lined along the bar are cattlemen from the 
interior, their long machetes gleaming from their belts. 

Outside in the bright sunshine, the young widow is 
deep in conversation with the boat's Captain as he 
points out the special instruments needed for the 
shallow river, telling tales of ships which have caught 
on sandbars, to straddle there for months until the rainy 
season freed them. He introduces the pilot, an impor- 
tant man on the river, one who must know almost in- 


~ stinctively the whereabouts of the Magdalena’s treach- 


erous, shifting sands. 
During their conversation, the David Arango passes 
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ith his coffee, a tourist may relax on the deck 
and examine the unusual panorama as the Arango 
paddles along. At some points the Magdalena is 
as wide as a lake and 
naked eye. But at other times the brush-line closes in on 
both sides of the boat in such a manner that a passenger 
may stretch out his hand and pluck a flower from the shore." 


its shores hide secrets from the 


a fishermen’s village built on stilts high above the river’s 
waters. The Magdalena’s Captain sends a salute to the 
lonely outpost, and after a long interval an eerie echo 
answers. : 

Evening comes again and with it the first stop at a 
port. Gliding to the landing at Magangue, the Arango 
cuts its paddlewheel to a full stop. Blocks of sugar, 
bunches of bananas, bundles of tobacco leaves are load- 
ed aboard. A new passenger comes up the gangway, a 
stately old gentleman with a gold-headed cane and 
bristling white mustaches, wearing a revolver in his 
belt, a carry-over from the old days when there were 
pirates on the river. 

During the next three days the David Arango stops 
at Zambrano, El] Banco, Gamarra and Puerto Wilches. 
At Zambrano, a cattleman comes aboard squired by a 
peon, who carries a huge bundle of hides. Halfway up 
the gangplank the peon drops the bundle of hides into 
the river. There is a great clamor as the cattleman or- 
ders the local fishermen to retrieve his merchandise. 
Several dugouts set out at once, and, jousting with one 
another in mid-river, fight to gain the honor of saving 
the hides. When at last they are fetched dripping from 
the Magdalena’s silted waters, the hides emerge at twice 


"Tones left over from the sunset tint palm-thatched wooden homes." 
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magdalena 


their original size and now need to be loaded aboard 
with a crane. 

No mishaps occur at El Banco or at Gamarra, but 
when the boat docks at Puerto Wilches a new incident 
spurs the passengers’ laughter. Here an over-dressed 
native woman comes aboard leading a goat. But the 
goat objects to her leadership. Bucking and kicking, 
the goat circles the woman until she is wrapped in coils 
by its leash. Swaying on her spike-heels, the scarlet se- 
quins of her dress winking in the sun, the woman is 
obliged to wait on the cargo deck until the ship’s sailors 
come to extricate her, to the accompaniment of all the 
other passengers’ merriment. 

The next stop is at Barrancabermeja, the center of 
the oil industry in Colombia. Here a great refinery rises 
beside the clusters of skeleton towers that crown the oil 
wells. Bustle and noise are everywhere as efficiency and 
thriving business replace calm and quiet on the paddle- 
wheeler. 

Leaving Barrancabermeja, the David Arango thrusts 
into a true jungle, the Carare. Here the calls of large 
beasts break through the night. And at dawn, cloud 
upon cloud of wild parrots flash in brilliant color over- 
head. Now the Magdalena’s shallow waters run more 
swiftly. Whole tree trunks come careening down her 
channels, giving her pilot more worries than the sand- 
banks. Great mountains rear in the distance, their 
shadowy forms hiding Colombia’s fabulous wealth in 
gold and emeralds. 

Deep inside the jungle, an electric storm crashes over 
the decks of the Arango. Lightning skips over her bows 
to a tree on the shore, which it hits with the effect of a 
flame-thrower, turning it into a column of fire. 

Following the storm there is a deep calm which hur- 
ries the David Arango to her next call, Puerto Berrio. 
Here bag after bag of coffee is lashed to her decks by the 
antioquenos. These men still wear their traditional 
cariel, a large fur-covered purse or money-bag which 
hangs on the hip from a strap slung over the shoulder. 
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"The village shoreline is edged by a series of plank landings where fishermen's dugout canoes slowly rock in the waves from the David Arango." 


i. 
‘Cheu eneue costume consists of a jipa (hand-woven) 
straw hat),aruana (oblong blanket worn to cover chest — 
and back) , cotton shirt and pants, the cariel, alpargates 


(hemp-soled open-heeled shoes) , and the ever-present 
machete. : 


Pulling away from the pier at Puerto Berrio, her 


paddlewheels at full spin, the Arango faces toward the 
end of her journey. One hundred miles away, through 


one last stretch of heavy bush, lies La Dorada and her. 


twin town, Puerto Salgar. 

On arrival at the inland destination of Puerto Salgar, 
the tourist has a new horizon ahead and a decision to 
face. Puerto Salgar is the river port which leads to 


Bogota, capital of Colombia. In Bogota, the tourist is 
offered all the amenities to be found in a large Latin” 
American capital. There are ancient churches to visit, 


their walls plated with gold and their statutes robed in 
brocades sewn with precious jewels. Thereare ultra- 
modern nightclubs with superlative orchestras, exqui- 
sitely dressed women and gourmet food. There are 
government palaces and millionaire mansions where 
Latin hospitality opens the doors. 

Bogota is situated high on an ever-cooled plateau 


some 8,660 feet above sea-level, surrounded by even. 


higher mountains. Among its many diversions are week- 
ly bull-fights which in Colombia are followed with en- 
thusiastic passion. The city’s ring is full-sized and 


during the season features spectacles every Sunday. 


Each event is crowded, with full-costumed Indians 
mingling with well-dressed city dwellers. 
You may leave the David Avango_at Puerto Salgar 


to make a quick trip to Bogota for the price of the re- 


turn voyage on the paddlewheeler. From Bogota there 
is daily air service to Miami, six hours away by Super- 
Constellation. Three days in Bogota, living at the most 
luxurious hotel and dining at the most exclusive restau- 
rants, plus the two-hour trip to Barranquilla via air- 
plane, costs about $50.00. 


But if the Magdalena’s haunting voice wins your 


heart, you will return to the David Arango, your eyes 
downriver, probing the shores ahead for the enchant- 
ment you have learned to love. @ 
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BY MARY S. LABAREE 


T HAS BEEN my privilege in the 

last few years to take a number 

of trips in many countries, some 
of them off the beaten track. The 
fact that I went by myself and was 
in my seventies seems to create a 
special interest among my acquain- 
tances. Some are politely surprised 
that an old lady could have fun or 
attempt an unconventional tourist 
trip. Others find the episodes I re- 
count especially entertaining be- 
cause of my age. Anyway, an increas- 
ing number of my friends and 
friends of their friends wanted to 
see and hear of the Middle East, 
Greek mountain villages, the sim- 
ple homes of teachers and welfare 
workers in communities that had 
seldom, if ever, had contact with 
anyone from the Western world. I 
began to wonder if there were other 
less sophisticated groups in my 
home city who would like to share 
my travels too. 

Consequently, I got in touch with 
the Volunteer Bureau for our local 
Council of Social Agencies. I asked 
rather hesitantly whether they 
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For audiences unable to travel, author brings home splendors of 
world with films showing Ottawa (top), New England village (2nd), 
sultan's palace in Middle East (3rd), Egyptian tombs (bottom). 
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travels 


thought there were Golden Age 
Clubs or homes for the aged that 
would like to see my pictures. Some 
of them might have less opportunity 
to develop programs than the better 
known and well-financed . institu- 
tions. The response was enthusiastic 
and in a short time I had enough 
invitations to keep me as busy as I 
wanted to be all winter. Moreover, 
word was passed along and I am 
still seldom without a “date” or two 
in advance, some of them return en- 
gagements. 

My Middle East pictures are per- 
ennially in demand although the 
trip is now three years old. Slides 
of informal wanderings in England, 
Scotland, Canada and New Eng- 
land, together with local views, pro- 
vide quite a repertoire from which 
program planners may choose. 
Sometimes, not only the box of pic- 
tures but screen and projector must 
be taken along and, if the organiza- 
tion is pe ee lacking in financial re- 
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sources, I may have to pay the taxi 
fare for transporting the equip- 
ment. But usually I have found that 
a car will be sent for me or the ac- 
tual expenses of getting myself and 
my belongings to and fro will be 
met. 

Now that I know the joy of shar- 
ing my travel fun with shut-ins and 
elderly, crippled and handicapped 
folk, I would gladly do without a 
few items for myself and pay any 
carfare necessary to get where my 
wares are so welcome. Sharing my 
past journeyings with these people 
has made my trips come alive in a 
way I would never have believed 
possible. Trip diaries have been re- 
read so that little episodes with local 
color would not be overlooked and 
humorous incidents, even though 
minor, would be included in the 
storytelling. Many things have thus 
been kept fresh in my own memory 
that I am glad not to be allowed to 
forget. But best of all has been the 
realization that my experiences, so 
wonderful to me, can give pleasure 
to many who have had rather drab 
lives or whose present existence 
holds little of brightness. To dis- 
cover that my simple adventures can 
enlarge the mind and refresh the 
spirit of anyone makes me want to 
go on traveling and picture-taking 
until I am 90. 

In one home for the aged, a 
chance to ask questions was given at 
the end of the program but an old 
man with two canes got up and 
stumped noisily to the back of the 
room. 

But at the door he turned and in 
a ringing voice announced, “J have 
sailed the Seven Seas! That was 
Istanbul all right! I know it well 
and the Bosphorus too. Yes, all them 
places I’ve seen many a time’’—and 
out he stumped. 

There was quite a stir in the audi- 
ence as he spoke and as soon as the 
me€ting was over staff members and 
residents crowded up excitedly to 
say that it was the first time in two 
years that the old man had spoken 
voluntarily. Usually he picked the 
most unfrequented corridor and sat 
there with his head in his hands. 
There was genuine rejoicing that 
something had “got through’ to 
him. Perhaps the key had been 
found which would open up a better 


adjustment to the ie in the owe 

Later I met another world-wide 
traveler, this time in the municipal 
home for the indigent and chroni- 
cally ill. The program director met 
me rather apologetically to say that 
he did not know how the residents 
would react to anything “cultural” 
as so far they had been shown only ~ 
Mickey Mouse and other cartoon — 
films. He hoped I would not mind — 
if there was talking. I assured him | 
that I would not be disturbed by 
restlessness and would cut the “lec- 
ture” short if necessary. So, after a 
brief showing of slides and a little 
chatter about them, I suggested that 
we stop. 

A loud groan went up from the 
whole room and a woman ex- 
claimed, “But this is so beautiful | 
and educational, we love it.” | 

There have also been many con- 
tacts with very simple people whose 
only knowledge of the East has been 
gleaned from the Bible. Unlike the ~ 
present generation, these old folk 
really know the Scriptures, and 
Bible characters are very real to 
them. One Golden Age Club is in a 
crowded, quite unattractive part of 
the city and its members live for the 
hours of fellowship and comfort 
they find in their “club.” They 
caught their breaths in awe as pic- 
tures of Egypt came on the screen 
and the story was told of a visit to 
the traditional spot on the Nile 
where Moses is supposed to have 
been taken from the bulrushes. 

It was Damascus, however, that 
meant the most to them. 

“That's the street called Straight!” 
they exclaimed to one another, some 
shouting into the ears of the deaf 
ones, “Did you hear? That is the 
street where St. Paul was taken 
when he was blind.” 

And after the meeting a trembly 
old colored minister came up to 
shake my hand and say, “Miss, to 
think that you could show me be- 
fore I die the very place where St. 
Paul once walked.” 

It is experiences in travel shar- 
ing like these that make it a two- 
way street. You get as much joy as 
you give. Let me recommend this 
sharing with shut-ins and the un- 
der-privileged as a means of dou- 
bling your own joys in re-living past 
journeys. @ 
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i} ODDS AND INNS 
: ae CENSUS report shows num- 


ber of hotels in U.S. has de- 
creased from 29,650 in 1948 to 


| 24,738 in 1954, due to mergers, con- 
© version to motels and closings. . . . 
Villa Hotel, new $4,000,000 struc- 
ture in San Mateo, Calif., opened 
frecently, has swimming pool, 225 


rooms, all equipped with air condi- 


19 tioning, television, wall-to-wall car- 


? pets. .. . Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel in 
Louisville, Ky., is undergoing $1,- 
# 000,000 remodeling job. . . . New 


Yorker Hotel in NYC has come up 


‘ with a “hospitality hostess” who of- 


fers guests pamphlets, information 
about sightseeing trips, radio and 


‘television tickets, news about de- 


partment store sales. ... Hotel Medi- 


terraneo opened in Alghero, Sar- 
} dinia, recently. ... Plans are under- 


way to enlarge La Valencia Hotel in 
La Jolla, Calif., with four-story ad- 


{ dition, costing $225,000, to be ready 
fin early 1957. . . . Industry reports 
‘show hotel occupancy down this 


summer but room rates up 4%... . 


| Visitors returning from Moscow say 


Russia’s hotel facilities are inade- 
quate or out-dated, new hotels there 


} said to be similar to structures built 
® in USS. at turn of century. . . . Con- 
7% struction has begun on nine-story 


San Juan Intercontinental, 369- 


* room tourist and resort hotel in 


Puerto Rico, largest to be built on 
island and slated to open in summer 
of 1957. . . . New air-conditioned 
hostelry, Hotel Solomon, opened at 
Eilat, Israel. ... Alsonett hotel chain 
recently opened Lincoln Lodge, 
able to accommodate 300 guests, 
near Columbus, Ohio, new air-con- 
ditioned structure having swimming 
pool, chapel, convention rooms. ... 
NYC hotels will have 30,000 air- 
conditioned rooms by next June I, 
double present facilities, according 
to current estimates. . . . Sheraton 
Corp., sold twelve hotels, recently 
bought from Eppley chain, to Fields 
Management Co., but Sheraton will 
still operate the ten remaining 
hotels purchased from, Eppley.’./-". 
New 1,000-room hotel is scheduled 
to open in St. Petersburg, Fla., in 
December. 27-story Lincoln 
Hotel in NYC is being completely 
rebuilt and refurnished, will open 
sometime next spring. 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Hilton Erecting Spectacular 13-Story Berlin Hotel 


Rooms of new Berlin hotel are designed with sweeping views of city, nearby garden areas. 


ton, first major hotel to be 

erected in Berlin since the be- 
ginning of World War II, has now 
been started with the blueprints 
calling for a 350-room structure 13 
stories high, including a grand ball- 
room. 

It will be built on a seven-acre 
tract in the southeast section of the 
Zoological Gardens, about a mile 
from the chief entry point to the 
Soviet sector of Berlin. All guest 
rooms are designed to have panoram- 


Co oF the Berlin Hil- 


Kenya’s Famed Treetops 


ORLD-FAMED Treetops Hotel 
Wi: Nyeri, in’ Kenya, where 

Princess Elizabeth was stay- 
ing when she became Queen of Eng- 
land, is to be rebuilt on the old site 
in the Royal National Parks. It is 
expected to be finished by the end 
of December. 

The old Treetops was burned 
down by the Mau Mau soon after 
the terrorist unrest started in: the 
colony. The new two-story building 
will be equipped with full kitchen, 


ic views of the city or the land- 
scaped grounds facing the Buda- 
pester Strasse. 

One of the unique features of the 
hotel will be a cocktail lounge and 
observation deck on the roof. The 
building’s grand ballroom will seat 
800 persons and will be able to be 
separated into small rooms by the 
use of disappearing walls. There 
will be four private dining rooms 
and many small shops. Plans call for 
a garden plaza complete with a tra- 
ditional German water fountain. @ 


Hotel To Be Rebuilt 


running water, refrigerator and 
electricity. 

Guests staying the night at the 
new Treetops will leave the parent 
hotel, the Outspan, in the morning 
accompanied by a White Hunter. 
They travel on a safari truck to the 
edge of the forest and then walk 
along an elephant trail to the Tree- 
tops. Charges will be slightly higher 
than before, but people who do not 
see any big game will get the entire 
trip free. @ 
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Travel Crosswords 


BY TED SHANE 


el ae 
el 


Horizontal 


1 These are thrown in the ring 
with the bull 
5 Where the motor roads are Ti- 

totally bad 

14 Adrift on the Queen Mary 

15 One little Indian from Arkansas 

16 Old home territory 

17 A france view of a Persian shil- 
ling 

18 Dog raisers 

19 Newspaper stand 

20 This will make a Red bluish, 
particularly if you leave him 
alone on a desert island 

22 Time for a lady’s choice 

24 Gogglers 

26 Not always up to par in them 
thar hills 

27 French Traveler Folder 

30 This man electrified the world! 

33 Heshwan 

34 Good man to see in London if 
your furs are stolen 

36 Fire 

37 First goodboy ever kayotd in the 
Garden 

39 Tales a traveler tries to collect 

41 Where the King and I played 

42 May I Presley you to a jelly? 

44 A couple of ear rings 

46 Here’s where you can always find 
a Bishop in England 

47 Considered in a fancy way 

49 Snappers-uppers 

51 End of Paul Revere 

52 You'll find this in Palestine from 
Dan to Beersheba 

53 Could you say that Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt did this when she 
started the League of Women 
Voters? 

58 This is one of the wettest things 
in Russia 

62 Two banks in Germany 

63 Call it Quits 

65 This is not full of bull, but the 
bull is full of this often in Spain 

66 Ray in Paris 

67 A mere Turkish ladies delight 

68 A hart on Broadway 

69 Moscow’s yes men 

70 These never made monkeys out 
of men, but they do say they 


may have made men out of 


monkeys 
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Ub w Ne 


coun Ny a 


Vertical 


*Andsome ’Arry’s ’and ‘older! 
This place is in the last stages of 
Aphasia 

What he went on in Paris 

This lighted up granpa 

She kissed Uncle Sam zoodbye 
and flew to London to the arms 
of this man (2 wds.) 

What to do with the atom in 
peace 

What the Highland Laddie sang 
in 

Leero Wolf 

Cave opener 

This country’s wolf came down 
with cohorts all gleaming in 
purple and gold 

All a politician wants from you 
Bright light in the top story 
Study of the stars over Holly- 
wood, Broadway, London ete. 
This comes out of the mouth 
Wolf shoes 

A big smack, often a wet smack 
The Buck of Moscow 

Keep your eye on this French 
pupil 

What an English bus runs on 
What one puss tries to be to 
another puss 

Ege-shaped heads 

These took Aunt Matilda all over 
Europe 

Dumb Dora says-these are shal- 
lows at bottoms 

Where the man thought he 
would pick a peach, but got a 
sourpuss instead (2 wds.) 
Dog houses 

Old stuff 

This will Mark Anthony 
Toothsome bit 

This will puzzle you 
Another light in the 
burns! 

Suit for a fat man 
Scramble mire for this 
What Brunhilde and Siegfried 
actually did 

Deck for a prig 

What Mary called the cattle 
home across the sands of De in 
A hardy favorite 

This stands for Ceremony on 
television 


belfry 


TRAM WITH 
FOUR PERT 


N LITTLE Celaya, Mexico, there’s a trolley tugged | 

along its tracks by a burro, the standard beast of bur- 

den in that sun-lit land so popular with travelers. 
Over a system extending no more than two miles, the 
mule-headed streetcar rolls along, making no stops on 
the rather valid assumption that anyone desiring a ride . 
can outdistance the animal-activated tram. Depending | 
upon the mood of the mule and its Mexican passengers, 
the journey from start to finish can be made in about 
fifteen minutes. Occasionally, the conductor will let an__ 
interested and pleasant tourist take over the reins—un- — 
der supervision. Whether you follow the lead of the 
burro or just ride in the open-air trolley, it’s an amus- 
ingly off-beat ride. And the fare for this fun: two cents. 


Mexican mule-train, above, squeaks around corner in small town, heads 
out into country, below, open-sided trolley not needing to halt its slow- 
gaited pace for embarkation or discharge of unhurried passengers. 


~ 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


ELL, sir, I was traveling on an expense account. 
I went to the best hotels, paid the highest prices 
everywhere, so I could worry like a real tycoon. 


_1 1. First I went to the Waldorf. The next night I 
t | urned down my bed and found a hot water bottle in it 
hit the Dorchester. The third evening found me near the 
American Embassy on the Via Venezia at the Excelsior; 
en the George V and back to the Waldorf. Name the 


‘cities I visited. What was my means of transportation? 


2. There’s the pass at bridge, the pass at the girl, but 
‘fican you tell me the name of the famous pass from India 
‘to Afghanistan? 
3. Francois Mauriac, Nobel Prize winner for litera- 
ture, says of a certain city: “It is very difficult for me to 
Sspeak yet again of the city, the surrounding hills... . 
) They are not scenes we may drive through in a car with 
‘ja loquacious guide on the running board who explains 
ithe ‘beauty’ of the landscape, they are a whole world 
* of sunshine or mist in which I as a child am treading 
ithe Cours Victor-Hugo in an atmosphere of wet asphalt 
Wand boiled chestnuts. I am passing the Hotel de Vassal. 
4... 1am walking through the marvelous Cathedral .. .” 
® Name the famous French city. 
4. Who do all the swans on the Thames River belong 
mto? 
5. Is Berlin north or south of Quebec? 

6. Where is Vevey? 

7. What country owns most of the Sahara? 
# 8.1s a Dingo: (a) Hungarian form of Bingo? (b) 
= Name for a Mexican peasant in the Southwest? (c) 
| Australian wild dog? 
9. You are taking your vacation in land acquired by 
| the Gadsden Purchase. Where are you motoring? 
10. What mountains are physically part of the “Iron 
Curtain’? 
11. You have just been awarded the Nobel Prize. 
! Where will you go to pick it up? 
12. What body of water do the French call ‘La 
} Manche’? 
' 13. What is wrong with the following: “I took my 
| French poodle to London with me, and we stayed at 
the best hotel there for a month?” 


14. Is St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Park Avenue or Fifth 
Avenue in New York? 


15. What famous speech about what famous battle 
is the same name of what famous residence? 
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When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5,000 
Accidental Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or Dis- 
memberment; up to 
$1,000 for loss of or 
damage to Baggage. 
World Wide coverage. 
1 Day to & Months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
REEALDsleN G.. PoE NN Si YS VecAENo ie 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4,-50 each 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
] Men's 


| enclose $ 


Check one C] Ladies’ 


CHYNA cin Purser teeth oes tye ’ : 
This offer is limited to NTC members 
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XPLORING THE Gallery of An- 

tiquities of Paris’ incomparable 

art museum, The Louvre, you 
are likely to be treated to one of the 
world’s most awe-inspiring sights 
on certain evenings. As you stroll 
past priceless Greek statuary and 
sculpture, which the ages have never 
been able to surpass, the museum 
lights suddenly go out. You are left 
standing in total darkness, startled 
and a little alarmed. Then a bril- 
liant white spotlight knifes through 
the inky blackness. With the French 
flair for the dramatic, you are being 
shown a breathtaking view, for the 
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spotlight casts a halo of shimmering 
light about the world’s most famous 
statue, the Venus De Milo. 

The moment is a-revelation, for 
you have sometimes wondered why 
the Venus De Milo is considered the 
acme of feminine beauty. When you 
see her, clothed in lighted brilliance 
in the darkened hall, doubts are 
dispelled. You know. 

Admission to The Louvre costs 
about 27 cents, and must rank as 
one of the biggest bargains of all 
times, for, perhaps without meaning 
to be at all, The Louvre is the per- 
fect mirror of mankind. Its works of 


visiting the 


BY DEANE AND DAVID HELLER 


art, by the greatest painters and 
sculptors of all nations and all ages, 
reflect the hopes, dreams, follies, 
poses, religions, lusts, loves and des- 
pairs of the human race as they can 
be found displayed nowhere else. 
The Louvre’s masterpieces date 
back to prehistoric times and trace 
human manners and morals to to- 
day. Man at his noblest and at his 
most degraded are revealed in stark 
clarity. The pageant of vanished 
civilizations, the glory of conquer- 
ors, the pomp of kings, the joys and 
sorrows of common people, of fisher- 
men and peasants, of ideas and na- 
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tions that have disappeared forever 
into the mists of time are unveiled 
before your eyes. 

Consider, for instance, the an- 
cient Roman bust of Octavia, the 
wife abandoned by Mark Anthony 
for Cleopatra; the statue of Alex- 
ander the Great, conqueror of the 
world, by Lysippos, the only sculp- 
tor for whom the master of the 
world, who imagined himself a god, 
would consent to pose; Napoleon's 
favorite portrait, painted by Gerard 
David when the little general stood 
astride Europe—can a more fascinat- 
ing way to discover the drama of 
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Nowhere Elseon Earth 
Can You See So Many 


Masterworks of Art 


From Every Century= 


All for Only 27 Cents! 


Winged Victory of Samothrace (far left) stands on stairway just 
past entry into Louvre, galleries such as one at left aline with an- 
cient Greek, Roman sculpture, filled with enough works of art to 
warrant lengthy, repeated visits. 


mankind be discovered than this? 

Everyone knows, of course, that 
more of the world’s masterpieces are 
gathered together in The Louvre, 
the ancient palace where once lived 
the Kings of France, than any other 
place else on earth. 

The Louvre, with the exquisite, 
formal Tuilleries Gardens that 
adorn it, covers 45 acres. Cameras 
are permitted in the museum and 
visitors can snap pictures of such 
masterpieces as the Mona Lisa, the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace and 
the Venus De Milo to their heart’s 
content. Interestingly enough, the 


~ camera is treated just like a person. 


You must purchase another admis- 
sion ticket for it. 

For more than 750 years there has 
been a Louvre, though not the same 
building and not used as an art mu- 
seum. In fact, The Louvre as an art 
museum is “new.” It dates back only 
to 1800, not long as great institu- 
tions in Europe go. The first, van- 
ished Louvre was a medieval fortress 
that guarded Paris and served as a 
prison for distinguished political 
prisoners. 

France—and the world—owes the 
beginnings of the artistic Louvre to 
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louvre 


the roguish King Francis I, who, 
along with his eye for a pretty girl, 
also had an eye for artistic master- 
pieces. He induced such men as 
Raphael and the incomparable 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose Mona 
Lisa is the world’s most celebrated 
painting, to come to France. During 
wars and revolutions, some of the 
da Vincis have vanished, but The 
Louvre still has more paintings by 
Leonardo than any other gallery. 

The Louvre grew rapidly through 
purchases, gifts, bequests, the spoils 
of war, but mostly because France is 
the world’s most artistic nation. 
Thousands of masterpieces were col- 
lected through the centuries. 

After France chopped off the head 
of King Louis XVI and declared 
herself a Republic following the 
French Revolution, it was decided 
that access to these glittering treas- 
ures, the pride of the French nation, 
should be open to all, not merely 
the privileged few. They have been 
since 1800. 

When Napoleon was at the height 
of his conquests in Europe, he lived 
in The Louvre, changed its name to 
The Napoleon Museum and looted 
the art treasures of Europe to en- 
rich it. With the downfall of Na- 
poleon, many of the priceless works 
had to be given back, but not all. 

In many ways, The Louvre itself 
is as much a masterpiece as the 
works in it. Take, for example, the 
Salle Des Caryatides, oldest room in 
The Louvre. Magnificent Greek 
sculpture adorns the massive hall- 
way. It was in this room that the 
future Francis Il married Mary 
Stuart in 1558. It was here where 
three distinguished prisoners were 
hanged in 1591, where the wax 
efigy of Henry IV, who died at an 
assassin’s hand, was exhibited in 
1610. Here it was where Louis XIV 
and his courtiers attended for the 
first time a play by Moliere. In the 
same room, the same haughty 
French monarch, following ancient 
tradition, once washed the feet of 
thirteen beggars on Maundy Thurs- 
day. 

Nearly every one of the scores of 
rooms have similar history con- 
nected with them. The heart of The 
Louvre, where the greatest master- 
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pieces of all hang—including such 
immortals as Raphael, El Greco, 
Leonardo, Titian, Veronese, Bellini, 
Andrea del Sarto, Valesquez and 
scores of others—was once the scene 
of the marriage procession of Na- 
poleon and Maria Louisa of Austria. 

The vastness of The Louvre is 
hard to imagine. It simply dwarfs 
other museums. To traverse its miles 
of corridors and merely to glance at 
all its treasures takes days. The seri- 
ous student of art needs two or three 
weeks. Even after months or years 
of visits, it remains a place of won- 
der and magic. But The Louvre is 
well organized so that people with 
only a little time can quickly see the 
things they are most interested in. 
Many of the galleries are arranged 
by countries and schools of paint- 
ing. Those who like Rembrandt and 
Hals, for instance, will find them 
with other Dutch paintings. Italian, 
Spanish and similar schools each 
have their own galleries. 

Most exclusive of all The Louvre’s 
treasures are the undisputed art 
masterpieces of all time from the 
entire world. For an artist to be 
represented in The Louvre is the 
highest possible recognition, but to 
make the masterpiece category is the 
ultimate. Given this masterpiece 
rating are only a few: 65 paintings 
representing many artists and eras, 
27 Greek, Roman, Egyptian and 
Oriental antiquities, eleven works 


ae 
. o 


Artist copies classic por- 
trait of Arnauld d'Andilly 
by Phillipe De Champaigne, 
originally drawn in 1650, in 
one of Louvre's galleries de- 
voted to master paintings. 


of sculpture of the Middle Ages, ch 
Renaissance and today, and twelve 
works of art, including the Crown | 
Jewels of France and the finest of 
period furniture. 

One of the most fascinating ways. 
to while away a few minutes in The 
Louvre is to watch the copyists at 
work. Some copy to learn, but the | 
best copy to earn. These artists 
make copies of the immortal works 
in the galleries both to learn tech- 
nique and to sell. Good copies often 
find a ready market. That’s impor- 
tant to any artist who has to make 
a living with his brush. Many copy- 
ists are amazingly skillful and it 
often takes someone well versed in 
art to note the differences between 
the copy and the original. Many 
copyists are serious artists and use 
this method to help support them-_ 
selves until their own works begin» 
to find recognition. 

Watching some of these astonish- 
ingly skillful painters at work mak- 
ing replicas of masterpieces, you 
wonder whether they do not have 
a favorite dream of their own—to 
have one of their paintings exhi- 
bited at The Louvre some day and, 
perhaps, to be copied by other cag 
artists. 

No visitor to Paris need be dis- 
couraged by a rainy day. The almost 
endless labryinths of The Louvre are 
alive with the greatest art works of © 
mankind. Just step inside. @ 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


ILL YOUR winter days with as much 
F joy as summer—see America in the 

snow! No matter what section of the 
country you may know thoroughly from 
frequent summertime vacations—with a 
possible exception of Florida—you'll get 
an extra surprise and added enjoyment 
on visiting the same site when a new Sea- 
son has sparkled the area with white and 
scattered away the tree leaves. A shady 


an invitation to participate in the numer- 
ous pleasures growing more popular each 
year—skiing, ice skating, sledding, to- 
bogganing—to say nothing of the sheer 
fun of frolicsome snowball-tossing or par- 
ticipation in fireside games at resorts. 
Not only does the countryside present 
an impressive change at wintertime. Big 
cities hold their attractions too—from 
more frequent social gatherings to un- 


walkway may now be a plowed path, 
fluffy on each side with snow, handsome 
oaks standing in fresh perspective, pa- 
tiently awaiting the return of their off- 
spring greenery. 

Too, aside from the visual pleasures 
that are encountered by viewing once 
sunburst scenes during their seasonal 
switch to silhouettes against the snow, a 
renewed appreciation of nature’s—and 
America’s—wonders will be yours. Addi- 
tionally, almost everyone’s physical fit- 
ness is aided by some outdoor activity 
during the winter. And with today’s ra- 
pidity and efficiency of transportation, no 
longer is snow a hindrance to travel but 


veilings of theatrical productions. 

If you’ve seen America only in sum- 
mer, you've seen only half America. Resi- 
dential and resort activity does not cease 
with the sun’s dimming. 

Don't let the thermometer fool you— 
winter is a time for travel fun too! 


We 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


CLUB OBJECTIVES 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic-sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name of 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
Nominating Member: 


join the National Travel Club: 


AA eee NAME___ 


ADDRESS ADDRESS 


CITY 


Membership No. 


STATE 
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BY NELSON SYKES 
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Winter weather can cause heavy damage on cars (left), but if motorists follow article's care hints, they will be able to drive in safety through 


AST YEAR, winter driving acci- 
dents cost 16,150 lives, 560,000 
personal injuries, and $1,600,- 

000,000 in damage. More than 75 
per cent of these accidents could 
have been prevented by proper 
preparation—of cars and drivers— 
for winter driving conditions. 

It’s true that proper preparation 
isn’t cheap, but in the long run, 
there’s money to be saved. For ex- 
ample, it’s a good idea to clean your 
spark plugs, check the timing of 
your engine, and adjust your car- 
buretor. These adjustments alone 
can increase gas mileage twenty per 
cent. 

Here, 
freeze 


anti- 
engineering 


from the Prestone 
automotive 
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group, are eight basic steps in get- 
ting your car set for winter: 

1. Winterizing—There’s a little 
more to this than just dumping 
some anti-freeze in the radiator. The 
most important thing is to be cer- 
tain the cooling system is clean and 
leak tight. A small leak costs noth- 
ing in the summertime—water is 
free. But in the winter a leak can be 
expensive—anti-freeze costs money. 
Flush the radiator and cooling sys- 
tem thoroughly to get rid of rust and 
grease. Make sure hose connections 
are good and tight. When the cool- 
ing system is clean and leak tight, 
put in a good all winter anti-freeze. 

Change your oil to a lighter grade 
and let your mechanic determine 


what weight is best for your car. If 
you haven't checked your oil filter 
for 5,000 miles, replace it. 

For winter protection, you need 
a lighter grade of grease. In having 
your car lubricated, why not make 
this routine each year to lubricate 
everything—hood hinges, trunk 
hinges, door hinges, windshield 
wipers, front wheel bearings, and 
the half dozen or so other places 
your mechanic can tell you about. 

2. Motor tuning—Efficient spark 
plugs are a must—so clean or replace 
yours if necessary. Also check your 
distributor points, generator, regu- 
lator, starting motor. A good tune- 
up is important. A general “‘tighten- 
ing up” is a good idea, too. 
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| | WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU SKID 


WHEEL WOES 


Always steer in same direction your car is going to keep 
skid under control, stop car from spins—but don't.use brakes.’ 


SLOW DOWN 
AHEAD OF CURVE 


Slow down when you see curve ahead in order to control 
your car, but don't slam brakes, just apply them lightly. 


even heavy snow-covered countrysides (right). 


AVOID BRAKING 


A ON TURN 
‘Ah. 3. Exhaust—A leak in your ex- 
‘Ap haust ce or muffler can Cause a Once you're in curve, don't use any brakes—just steer very 
| . lot of noise. More important, a leak gradually in slow, short turns along road's center line. 


can bring carbon monoxide fumes 
into your car. And during the win- 
ter months—when windows are 
often closed—a carbon monoxide 
leak can be fatal. 

4. Electrical system—A strong 
if battery is essential during winter 
months, so make sure yours is fully 
charged. Terminal connections 
should be clean and tight for full RESUME SPEED 
power. If you find corrosive paste BEYOND CURVE 
atop the battery case, cover the air 
holes with adhesive tape and wash When you get to end of curve, speed up gradually to steady 
the paste off with clear water and your car, keep accelerating until normal speed is resumed. 
baking soda. Baking soda in the wa- 
ter is necessary to neutralize acid 
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_ After drive through 
_ snows treated with 
“some chemicals, car 

j (top photo) may be 
salt-caked, get pit- 
ted chrome trim af- 
ter washing 
tom) but you can 
avoid this 
by coating chrome 
with plenty of wax. 


damage 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility tor 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


SPLENDID 35MM COLOR SLIDES. Profes- 
sional quality. For travelers, lecturers, 
collectors. Interiors; exteriors. Paris, 
French Riviera, Rome, England, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Spain, Athens, Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, India, Mexico, etc. De- 
scriptive Catalog "T" 15¢ (Deductible 
from first order). 

HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN’ SHRINES. 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines, 
etc. Exteriors; Magnificent Interiors. De- 
scriptive Illustrated 60-page combined 
catalog "TR" 25¢ (Deductible from first 
order). ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8mm-16mm. 
35mm slides and stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection; National parks, his- 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, foreign, 
wild animals. Free catalog—state which. 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


PLANNING for Christmas gifts? Our free 
catalog of rare and unusual imported 
gifts will solve your problem for "some- 
thing different." Empire Imports, 2514 
Genesee Street, Utica 4, New York. Dept. 
T-10. 


WIN CONTEST MONEY! The General 
Contest Bulletin gives hundreds of tips. 
It lists current contests and rules. Sam- 
ple copy of magazine sent for 25¢. Gen- 
eral Contests, 1609 East 5th St., Dept. 
314, Duluth, Minn. 
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TOUR LEADERS DESIRED. Opportunity 
for persons familiar with the Near East 
to direct cultural, religious and pleasure 
tours. Free trip plus remuneration. 
Nametra, Inc., 550 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS considered for 
early publication and national distribu- 
tion. All subjects considered. New au- 
thors welcomed. ATTEN: MR. NOONAN, 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profit- 
able, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 
instructions for no-risk examination. 
Experience unnecessary. Free details. 


MELLINGER, F831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
CALLING numerous Oriental ports and 
Pacific islands approximately every two 
months. Letters re-airmailed $1.00 each. 
Capt. H. F. Williams, 442 Merritt Ave., 
Oakland 10, Calif. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE". 
Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y 
19, N.Y. 


film on top of battery which permits 
current leakage. Make sure your) 
electrical equipment is in good or-) 
der. Sure, the horn toots, but is it 
loud enough? Would you be happy 
with the windshield wiper on even; 
the rainiest of days? The headlights, 
have to work or John Law will stop; 
you—but are the lights bright) 
enough? Properly focused? How 
about the parking and tail lights? — 

5. Brakes—Your brakes should 
stop you in a minimum distance, of 
course, but also make sure that the 
braking action is equal on all 
wheels. On a slick surface even a 
slight “pull” can mean a skid. Add 
brake fluid if you need it, but if you 
do, find out why. Good brake fluid | 
doesn’t evaporate; if much is gone, | 
check for leaks. Be sure to adjust | 
your emergency brake, too. 

6. Tires—Are the tread grooves. ; 
deep enough for traction on slip- - 
pery surfaces? How about the: 
spare? Look for tire cuts, bruises or ° 
unusual bumps. If you discover a. 
faulty tube in time, you may 
lengthen a tire’s life by 10,000 miles | 
or more. Have your wheel align- | 
ment checked occasionally and ob- 
serve the wear on the tire tread. Un- 
even wear on tread is the first danger 
signal. 

7. Body—A clean, bright body 
may mean $100 extra at trade-in- 
time, and a good ceat of wax will 
help protect ycur body from winter 
weather and road chemicals. Ex- 
amine seams where fenders join the 
body—and check all other places 
where moisture can accumulate—to 
make sure no rust is forming. Pay 
particular attention to your auto 
trim—those parts that are chrome 
plated rather than stainless steel 
need special care or they'll rust. 
Once chrome starts pitting and 
peeling, it’s hard to stop, so begin 
the winter with an extra heavy coat 
of wax. Whether your trim is solid 
or plated, make sure it’s attached 
firmly to the car. Simple repair with 
clips is much cheaper than waiting 
till you lose a whole strip. 

Don't neglect the under part of 
your car just because it doesn’t 
show. The same things that damage 
the exterior cause corrosion under- 
neath, too. Your garage man can 
give your car an inexpensive under- 
coating to guard against damage. @ 
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VERY SO OFTEN, there appears 

the Different Travel Book and, 

‘lo, here is the latest example. 

? We call it a travel book with the 

‘same casualness that would affix the 

ike label to De Maistre’s Voyage 

YS autour de ma chambre or Gray- 

'son’s Adventures in Contentment, 

ifor How to Travel with Parents 

E (New York: The Dial Press. 242 
pp-) is one of those works that 

‘would fit equally well into several 
different categories. It could be a 

/ family record of a transcontinental 

ep. an object lesson in juvenile 

' psychology or a plain mystery—the 

"last-named simply because the basic 

‘ theme concerns a search for a miss- 

ing body. 

However, even if you cannot fit 
this thoroughly delightful book into 
a convenient library pigeonhole, it 
still may be recommended enthu- 
siastically for inclusion in the travel 
pack wherever and whenever you 
are setting out to go places. 

It is implicit in the title that the 
text abounds in humor. It will be 
an unresponsive reader indeed who 
will not chuckle frequently over the 
hilarious adventures (and misad- 
ventures) of this typical middle- 
class American family. The narrator 
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travel book selection 


is thirteen-year-old Liz, who has no 
ascertainable surname but who, as 
she insists frequently “is more ma- 
ture emotionally” than her brother 
Ted, a year and a half older, and a 
precocious six-year-old sister, J, both 
of whom contribute mightily to 
the pervading fun. Mother and 
Daddy, even as you and I, are just 
aging back-numbers obsessed with 
the usual problems of hitting the 
road in the old convertible. 
Meeting the objectives of a nor- 
mal travel book, the members of this 
fascinating family are carried from 
their home in New York City to 
Windsor, Ontario, “the only place 
in the country where Canada is 
south of the United States;’”’ to De- 
troit, where a tour of an auto assem- 
bly line is in order; into Nebraska, 
where they helped a short-handed 
farmer with his harvest; to the Gar- 
den of the Gods, where Liz was able 
to use the saddle she had insisted 
upon bringing along; to Denver, to 
the summit of Pike’s Peak and to 
the headwaters of the Colorado 
River; to the village of Four Cor- 
ners, where Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Utah come together; 
to Monticello, Utah, where Mother 
began satisfying her urge to pros- 
pect for uranium; to Salt Lake City, 
where they saw for themselves the 
true buoyancy of brine; to Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming; to Yellowstone 
National Park, where there was a 
thrilling adventure with a huge 
brown bear; to Helena, Montana, 
the state where they enjoyed them- 
selves so much by getting lost; to 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, where they 
had a friendly brush with the police; 
to Seattle, Olympia, and Tacoma, 
Washington; to San Rafael and San 
Francisco, California; and finally 
back “under forced draft and short 
rations,” by way of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and San Antonio, Texas. 
Father, a journalist on vacation, 
has taken the assignment of finding 
a rich man who disappeared several 
years ago and must be found dead 
or alive to clear the disposition of 
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a large estate. There are just enough 
clues to the fugitive picked up along 
the way to give the narrative point. 
and zest, and the denouement, re- - 
vealing the missing man as a friar 
bent on solitude, is just right for a 
happy ending. But the happiest 
quality throughout is the rich vein 
of human interest, plus the constant 
study, without a trace of malice, — 
of the teen-age mind as it reacts to 
new surroundings and fresh ac- 
quaintances. In all respects, a happy 
book and a “dilly” for the traveler 
who needs harmless reading during 
the tedious stretches that—say what 
you will—always occur on journeys. 

From the difficulty of disposing of 
a leftover egg and a smear of butter 
when leaving, to father’s grateful 
kiss implanted on the hood of the 
faithful convertible after it had 
brought them safely home, How to 
Travel with Parents is one of the 
most genuinely entertaining texts 
ever to be enrolled among the Na- 
tional Travel Club’s book selec- 
tions.—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me How TO TRAVEL 
WITH PARENTS at the special member- 
ship price of $2.75. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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HE SPARKLING winter fairyland of pictorial poetry 

which excites your senses unfortunately has the 

same delirious effect on your exposure meter. If 
you believe the meter, under the influence of glisten- 
ing snow and sky you will come home with a batch of 
beautiful but woefully underexposed snow pictures. 

Take Kodachrome, for example. The average scene 
in clear sunlight calls for 1/50 second at F/6.3 in the 
instruction sheet packed with the film. A light subject. 
such as a beach or snow scene, calls for one-half stop 
less, or F/8. Reproduced on this page is a typical snow 
scene. However, an exposure meter measuring a world 
of white like this would demand somewhere between 
F/12 and F/18—a gross underexposure. 

Therefore, be guided by the instruction sheet and 
use F'/8 for this type of scene, with Kodachrome. Ignore 
the meter unless you want a night effect or deliberate 
underexposure. To see for yourself, take a test series 
shooting one scene at F/8, F/11 and F/16. 

Keep your camera under your jacket, or any place 
it will stay warm, so the shutter will not be slowed by 
the cold. A rapid shooting speed is advisable. If the 
shutter sounds like it is moving slower than normal, on 
account of the cold, stopping down the lens can help to 
compensate. 

Now, to answer some more of the questions in the 
mailbag on color filming: 

QUESTION: Can you do anything with scenes that 
are too blue? Some of the portraits I take have per- 
fect color, but others have a sickly, bluish tinge. 

ANSWER: Yes. You can use a color compensating filter 

to warm up the color of a scene. The series 81 filters are 
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BY WILL LANE 


Photos of winter scenes, like eT 
of National War Memorial in Ottaw| 
must be underexposed to reduce glas 
of white snows, same allowance use 
to film beaches on sunny summer day) 


available in ascending densities (#81, 8la, 81b, 8le 
81d and 8lef). No filter is necessary if your subject i 
lighted by direct sunlight on a clear day. However, yor 
may be taking some subjects in the shade. If it’s ope: 
shade, use #81 filter. If it’s covered shade, use 81b. If i 
is cloudy or overcast, the recommended filters are 81c a 
81d. All of these filters are for the purpose of absorbin 
excessive blue. To absorb excessive red, there is th 
#82 series (82, 82a, 82b, and 82c) . These are the “coo. 
ing”’ filters. 
QUESTION: I have a sky filter, but it looks like al- 
most clear glass. What good is it? 
ANSWER: There are several skylight filters, haze filters 
and UV filters (ultraviolet) on the market, and an 
one of them is good for use with landscape scenes wher 
there is distant haze in the air. It can be left on the len 
all the time. It absorbs the troublesome, invisible ultra 
violet rays and in some scenes enables your camera len 
to provide a sharper image of hazy mountains or clouds 
I keep a skylight filter in my own color kit, and also at 
8la and 8lc. 
QUESTION: What is a color temperature meter? Is 
it the same as an exposure meter? 
ANSWER: No. The exposure meter (more correctl 
called a light meter or an illumination meter) meas 
ures the amount of light. The color temperature mete 
measures the color. Best known are the Harrison | 
Harrison, a visual type meter, and the more expensiv 
Spectra, which is electronic. One of these is useful bu 
not absolutely essential unless you film difficult or com 
plicated scenes, or mix various light sources with day 
light and artificial illumination. 
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|) QUESTION: I went in to buy a flash unit for my 


camera, and the dealer tried to sell me a strobe out- 
fit. Although more expensive, it would eventually 
pay for itself, he said, and would save me the trou- 
ble of lugging flashbulbs around. 
ANSWER: Yes, a stroboscopic flash outfit can pay for 
itself if you shoot a lot—400 or 500 flash shots a year. 
It saves lugging flashbulbs, although the strobe unit, 
including batteries, weighs more than the bulbs it saves. 
The chief disadvantage, however, is the limited output 


I: —especially for color film which requires more light 


than black and white. Unless you get an expensive, non- 
portable studio outfit, a strobe unit gives you enough 
light only for closeups and portraits. With flashbulbs, 
on the other hand, you have a choice of various size 


_ bulbs, large enough to photograph groups, or get fast 


action scenes, or shoot at a distance greater than a strobe 
would carry. Flashbulbs also can be hooked up in exten- 
sion fashion with several bulbs geared to flash in syn- 
chronization. With strobe, on the other hand, each ex- 
tension unit is relatively costly and requires additional 
power supply. Strobe is a lifesaver for news photog- 
raphers, portraitists, and baby photographers. It is 
speedy in operation, saving the nuisance of inserting 
bulbs and disposing of used ones. It freezes motion with 
the high speed (approximately 1/5000 second) of its 
flash. 


QUESTION: I have the new Ektachrome type F color 


film. I understand this is made expressly for flash- 

bulbs. Why then can’t I use it outdoors with flash- 
_ bulbs in daylight? 
ANSWER: Type F is color balanced for use with illu- 
mination of 3800° Kelvin color temperature, which is 
bluer than ordinary tungsten light and redder than 
daylight. It is in-between daylight and artificial light, 
and exactly conforms to the output of clear, wire-filled 
flashbulbs. No filter is necessary. If you use this film out- 
doors, with flash, some of the illumination will come 
from the flash and some from sunlight. The latter com- 
ponent, usually 5000° to 6000° Kelvin, will create a 
bluish cast, especially in the background, or in parts 
of the scene illuminated more by sunlight than by light 
from the flashbulb. For accurate color rendition (un- 
less you want a bluish background as a special effect) 


all of the illumination should be from clear flashbulbs. 


QUESTION: Do I have to buy an exposure meter for 
color scenes? I just tried out my first roll of the new 
Ektachrome 120 color film, and most of the shots I 
got are wonderful, but a friend advises that an ex- 
posure meter is a must for anyone taking color. 

ANSWER: No, an exposure meter is not a must. If 

your filming is done under ordinary outdoor condi- 

tions, all you have to do is follow the instruction sheet 
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winter's coming—time to change your photo technique 


that comes with the film. Ektachrome, for example, 

calls for a normal exposure of F/I], 1/50 second, for 

an average scene in bright sunlight. All you have to 
do is vary a half-stop more or less from this standard ex- 
posure if the subject is darker or lighter than normal. 

Most color scenes are filmed in clear sunlight. If weather 

is dull or cloudy color pictures are dull, lifeless and lack- 

ing in brilliance. Therefore, most of your shots will be 
made when there is sunlight, and all you have to do is 
follow the instruction sheet that comes with the film. 

An exposure meter becomes essential only if you are 

going to film indoors with artificial light, in the shade 

or in cloudy or rainy weather. 

QUESTION: I am just starting out in photography 
and would like to take some action shots of ani- 
mals, both pets and wild beasts in zoos. Because the 
light is poor, I am wondering whether to use flash- 
bulbs or photoflood lamps. Which should I use? 

ANSWER: Photoflood lamps are usually inconvenient, 

and their heat tends to have a soporific effect. Flash- 

bulbs have many advantages. In fact, most prize-win- 
ning animal shots are taken with flash. 

QUESTION: How does the Bell & Howell automatic 
eye color camera work? 

ANSWER: The camera has a photo-electric cell, which 

is essentially a light meter. A tiny electric motor, op- 

erated by enclosed batteries, actuates the lens dia- 
phragm, moving it to open or close in accordance with 
the amount of light. The camera may move or the light 
may change, but the diaphragm will adjust itself. This 
is fine as long as your exposure is based on an over-all 
reading, and not on the brightness of a small area such 
as a face in a scene. The B & H is a 16mm movie cam- 
era, model 200-EE, which takes either black-and-white 
or color film. It is in the $300 price class with a 20 mm. 
F/1.9 lens. 


WINX. Ocean Traveler? Yachtsman? Power Boat Sailor? 
This novel, nautical 
watch is a must! 
Only watch in the 

world which 

shows time in 
bells and 
watches — the 
regular 12-hour 
system and the 
Continental 


24-hour 
system! 


A dependable 
jeweled balance 
movement in a 
chromium plated 
case, with stainless 
steel back. Shock re- 
sistant, $7.80, tax in- 
cluded. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct. a 


NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. ard-size pock- \ 


et watch $4.35, 
P.O. Box 115, Norfolk, Va. ppd. ine. Fed, Tax 
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Lines Aft... 


Spy Story 
Dear Sirs: 

What spy would not give testimony 
that he is not “subversive,” but permit 
himself to be fingerprinted? (Letter 
From the Publisher, TRAVEL, Oct., 1956). 
Don’t you realize that the very Com- 
munists who had left this country, or 
were made to leave it, could easily re- 
turn, with new passports, were it not for 
their thumbprints? As a member of 
good standing, I protest against your 
speaking for TRAVEL in this matter. At 
least you ought to poll your readership 
first. What should be advocated in my 
opinion is a new type of passport, alike 
for all member countries of the United 
Nations, containing the Certificate of 
Vaccination and the fingerprints of 
the holder, for more national and in- 
dividual security. 


John S. Eckstein 
Woodside, N. Y. 


Pilgrim's Progress 
Dear Sirs: 

I was particularly interested to read 
(In the Wake of the Mayflower, TRAVEL, 
July, 1956) that Midshipman John 
Winslow had been invited to join the 
voyage of the Mayflower II on account 
of his descent from John Winslow and 
Mary Chilton, “the first Mayflower 
woman to set foot in America.” I am also 
descended from this couple and did not 
know of this matter, although I had been 
in England this spring and talked with 
one of the promoters of this project and 


viewed the building of the ship. Mid- 


“Isn’t the rain dreadful?” 
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shipman Winslow is welcome to the 
assignment. The statement about Mary 
Chilton is not correct. Most of the women 
on the Mayflower were taken ashore to 
wash clothes, etc., while the Mayflower 
was in Provincetown harbor the previous 
month. Who was the first to step on shore 
is not known, nor is it of any importance. 
There is a tradition in the family that 
Mary Chilton was . . . however, this is 
tradition, not history ... Plymouth, New 
York, Boston and Cambridge were not 
named by the Pilgrims or their descend- 
ants. They had nothing to do with the 
settlement or naming of the last three 
and did not name Plymouth. This name 
appears on Capt. John Smith’s map of 
1616 where it was placed by Prince 
Charles (later King Charles I of Eng- 
land) whom the captain asked to supply 
names for the prominent bays, etc. . . 
The Pilgrims had a copy of this map with 
them and no doubt let the name stand. 
Frederic W. La Croix 
Governor, Wisc. Society 
of Mayflower Descendants 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Mayflower Mailing 
Dear Sirs: 

You may be interested to learn that my 
firm is dealing with all the special mail 
which is being carried by the Mayflower 
I. 

J. Sanders 
7 Commercial Road 
Southampton, Eng. 


No Smoking 
Dear Sirs: 

In September issue of Travet, I have 
just read an interesting article, Renais- 
sance for U. S. Railroads. I know it is 
quite true that railway, bus and airways 
have all made many improvements in 
travel conveniences . . . but one necessity 
of olden days seems to be gradually dis- 
appearing, and causing discomfort for 
many people. Many lines have aban- 
doned all smoking rules and refuse to 
consider pleas from non-smokers for any 
consideration of their comfort. . .. All 
of them say that smoking regulations 
cannot be enforced, but I know that the 
Union Pacific and Milwaukee Road en- 
force smoking regulations and . . . in 
Utah and Oregon smoking is prohibited 
altogether. . . . I have recently returned 
from a long tour of our country and I 
must say that this smoking nuisance has 
become a nightmare. . . . Can National 
Travel Club members make any sugges- 
tions for abolishing this nuisance? 

Charles M. Freeman 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 


¥ 
STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 


THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- — 


CULATION OF 


Travel published monthly at New York, New York, 


for October 1, 1956. 
1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 


Travel Magazine, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, | 


New York 20, N. Y.; Editor, Malcolm McTear Davis, 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.; Managing 
editor, Arthur Edwin Krows; Business manager, Shel- 
don R. Shane, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its names and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) Travel Magazine, 
Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. 
Y.; Herman W. Shane, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y.; John F. Sullivan, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. S 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

/s/ Sheldon R. Shane 
Business Manager | 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of 
September, 1956. 
Seal /s/ Helen Propp 
(My commission expires March 30, 1958) 


TWISTER ANSWERS 
1. New York, London, Rome, Paris, New 
York—airplanes! 2. Khyber Pass. 3. 
Bordeau. 4. The Queen of England. 5. 
North. 6. Vevey is a town in Switzerland 
on Lake Geneva. 7. France. 8. (c). 9. 
Through Arizona and New Mexico. 10. 
The Urals. 11. Stockholm, Sweden. 12. 
The English Channel: literally, “The 
Sleeve”. 13. All dogs must be put in a six- 
month quarantine on entering Great 
Britain. 14. Fifth Avenue. 15. Gettysburg. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 4: New York University. P. 9: United Air Lines. P 
12: (Top left) Fritz Henle; (Others) Philip Gendreau. 
P. 13: Irwin from Monkmeyer. P. 14-15: Philip Gen- 
dreau. P. 16: (Left) Fritz Henle; (Right) Philip Gen- 
dreau. P. 17-18: Philip Gendreau. P. 20: Malak, Ot- 
tawa. P. 21: (Top) Canada Consulate General; (Bottom) 
Malak, Ottawa. P. 22: Canadian Consulate General. P. 
24: Corning Glass Co. P. 26: Union Bag-Camp Corp. P. 
27: (Left) Firestone News Service; (Bottom) Theodore 
R. Peterson; (Right) Towle Corp. P. 29-31: Three Lions. 
P. 33-36: Author. P. 37-41: Author. P. 43-46: Author. 
P. 47: (Top) Canadian Travel Bureau; (2nd) Mass. C. of 
C.; (3rd) Hans Helfritz; (Bottom) Egyptian Tourist. P. 
49: Hilton Hozels. P. 50: Three Lions P. 52-53: (Left) 
French Tourist; (Others) Authors. P. 56: (Left) William 
Esty; (Right) Canadian Travel Bureau. P. 58: William 
Esty. P. 65: (T.) Sabena; (M.) N.Y. Central; (B.) Cunard. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


WBriet News Bulletins From Around The World 


) TEXAS ENFORCES DRY ENTRY 
Texas Liquor Control 
Board recently put into 


“6 effect new rule on im- 


portation of liquor from 
Mexico through Texas gate- 
ways, limiting entry to l 
quart of liquor per adult 
regardless of tourist's 
home state. Any amount 
over 1 quart will be con- 
fiscated and destroyed. 
Action does not effect 


? travelers returning from 


Mexico through N.M., 
Paici4a tor Cal it 


i POLICE PROBE GAS EFFECTS 


Washington State Patrol 
has begun tests to deter- 
mine effects of carbon 
monoxide on driving 
skills. Officials believe 
that carbon gas may be 
“cause of many one-car 
accidents, rear-end colli- 
Sions, "Sleepy" driver 
crack-ups. 


CANADA BOOSTS ROAD PROGRAM 
Canada's road-building 
program moves into record- 
Spending stage, with over 

$700,000,000 going for 
highway construction this 
year. Key project is ° 
Trans-Canada Highway. Pro- 
vincial governments have 
quadrupled road construc- 
tion spending since 1946. 


BELGIUM RAIL FARES HIKED 
Belgian Railways in- 

- ereased its second-class 

tab 6% recently but rise 

Mm has no effect on fares of 

European trains which 


cross through Belgium. 
However, hike may forerun 


_ general price rise on 
train tariffs abroad. 
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TOLL ROAD LINKS CHICAGO 

With opening of Northern 
Indiana Toll Road, motor- 
ists can now travel super-= 
highway course across 
eastern U.S. from Pater- 
Som, NJ... tO. Chicago.. 
When N.J. Parkway is 
linked with New York Thru- 
way next July, Superhigh- 
way route will extend fur- 
ther north to Albany, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, other 
Nees DOL. 


AIR TICKETS BY MAIL BEGINS 
Air passengers may now 
order flight tickets by 
mail far in advance of 
plane departures on all 
major air carriers. Under 
new system, domestic air- 
line passengers must pick 
up their tickets before 
departure date or forfeit 
reservations. Many air- 
lines offer ticket deliv- 
ery service at local 
messenger rates. 


JAPAN PLANS TRAIN PHONES 

Japanese National Rail- 
ways is planning to in- 
stall telephone link sys- 
tem on its trains to en- 
able passengers to call 
home while aboard trains. 
JNR tested apparatus last 
June, found calls success-= 
ful everywhere but in 
tunnel areas. 


NEW ITALIAN LINER ORDERED 
Italian Line expects re- 
placement for ill-famed 
Andrea Doria to be deliv- 
ered in 2% years. Ansaldo 
Company of Genoa was 
awarded contract to build 
new vessel. No name has 
been set for ship as yet. 


ARGENTINA CUTS ENTRY SNARL 

Argentina has eliminated 
written baggage declara-= 
tions, uses only spot 
checking of outgoing pas- 
senger baggage in latest 
move to cut red tape, en- 
courage foreign visitors. 
Tourists have to fill out 
forms only if they have 
unaccompanied baggage. 
Only 4 Latin American re-=- 
publics now require cus= 
toms declarations: Cuba, 
Colombia, Nicaragua, 
Uruguay. 


USS se S FURS NATCHEZ ROAD 
Construction of 165-mile 
Natchez Trace Parkway in 
Mississippi is moving 
ahead with 78 miles com- 
pleted, plus approximately 
56 miles under construc= 
tion. Plan calls for wide, 
park-like right-of-way 
along highway dotted with 
historical sites, picnic 
grounds, comfort stations. 


NEW CARIBBEAN AIRLINE SET 
New company, Leeward 
Islands Air Transport, is 

being formed to serve 
smaller islands in Leeward 
group of Caribbean. Using 
4-passenger Piper Apache 
crakt,. Line will? fink 
island points where air- 
field limitations prevent 
large-plane service. 


TAX CUT MAY HURT LA GUAIRA 

Withy endeof .10%.U so wmntcn. 
on foreign travel, offi- 
cials of Venezuela fear 
cruise ships may drop port 
of La Guaira from Carib- 
bean tours. Liners in past 
used stopover to qualify 
for tax reduction. 


SPACE OPEN FOR DEC. CRUISE 
Space is still available 
on President Cleveland 
cruise which sails from 
San Francisco Dec. 17, 
with fares reduced 25% be- 
low one-way rates. Unique 
Christmas, New Year's 
celebrations are planned, 
with religious services, 
dinners, dances, caroling, 
Christmas tree decorating, 
Santa Claus party. Ports 
of call will be Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Kobe, with time in 
each port for sightseeing, 
shopping, picture taking. 


TRAIN ADDS SLUMBER COACHES 

Railroad speedliner, 
City of Denver, now offers 
day-coach passengers use 
of private "Slumber coach" 
rooms, complete with 
toilet facilities, stand- 
ard berths, air condition- 
ing for $7.50 extra. Train 
operates daily, leaves 
Denver at 3:30 p.m. (MST), 
arrives in Chicago 8:45 
a.m. (CST). 


S.F. TRAVEL CENTER TO OPEN 

Pacific Travel Center 
will open offices at 153 
Kearny St., san Francisco, 
MexteApre Il GOneiVve Eres 
information to tourists, 
travel agents. Building 
houses several Pacific 
government tourist 
bureaus. 


PLANES LINK HAWAII-TAHITI 
Hawaii-Tahiti Air 

Cruises iS planning to 
make flights from Hilo 
Island in Hawaii to French 
Society Group. Subject to 
CAB approval, hops begin 
OGtie ols 4NOV 60 fe ol ae 
28, cost $1,000 up. 


Mie PUL: LO GE SKE LLET 
New ski lift is being 
built on slopes of Mt. 
Fuji in Japan to be ready 
for this winter's sport 
season. Structure will be 
Te oOOmiLee talons. buidltwat 
' ski run on Yamanashi Pre- 
fecture side of mountain. 
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AIR-TIME CUT BY JET-PROPS 

Capital Airlines has be- 
gun jet-prop flights from 
NYC to Chicago in 2 hours 
50 min., fastest commer-= 
cial air time ever sched- 
uled with 4 daily non- 
stops. Recently, Capital - 
began jet-prop flights 
from NYC to Washington, 
D.C. Atlanta, (Gass "Ra= 
leigh, Durham, Charlotte, 
Niece 


CANARY ISLAND AIR FARE CUT 
Aquila Airways, British 
airline flying from London 
to Canary Islands via Lis- 
bon, lowered its fare on 
tourist-class passage 30% 
sept. -29; -with roundtrip 
now costing $151.20. New 
highway will be built in 
mountain ranges of Canary 
Islands to give tourists 

"unparalleled view" 
of area. 


SAS EASES PAYMENT PLAN 
Scandinavian Airlines 
System has extended its 
"fly now—pay later" plan 
to 24 months at low inter- 
est rates.-Plan covers 
transportation costs, ho-= 
tels, meals, sightseeing, 
car rentals, with passen-= 
gers needing to pay only 
10% down, balance monthly. 


CARIBBEAN GUIDE PUBLISHED 

Guidebook to 15 Carib- 
bean Islands, 3 South 
American cities, with 
rates. of various cur= 
rencies, maps of area, 
brief facts on each coun- 
try is offered free by 
British West Indian Air- 
ways, 542 Madison Ave., 
NYC. 


CUNARD MAPS ATLANTIC RUNS 

Cunard sh’ps will make 
153 transatlantic sailing 
from Mar. 22 to Nov. 8 3 
next year. Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth will tall 
30 crossings from New i 
to Cherbourg, Southampton 
maintaining weekly expres 
service. Scythia, 20,000- 
ton liner, has been added 
to N.Y. fleet, is sched-= 
uled to make 7 runs to 
Cobh, Liverpool. 


U.S. ELIMINATES TWO PARKS! 

Two historical areas, 
Fossil Gycad in S. Dak. 
and Verendrye in N. Dak.,, 
have been abolished as nak 
tional monuments by act ok 
Congress, on request of 
National Park Service. Dex 
posits in Fossil Gycad ~— 
area were inaccessible to 
visitors, while Verendrye: 
Park was found to be base 
on unsubstantiated his- 
torical lore. 


HOME-BOUND OLYMPIC HOP SE! 
Canadian Pacific Air-= 
lines is scheduling alter! 

native return trip from 
Australian Olympic games 
to Vancouver in Nov., via: 
Tokyo, Hong-Kong, Bangkok 
Singapore. Cost of circui’ 
is $1,150.40, only $178a 
more than regular CPA re— 
turn flight. 


TRAVEL BUREAU OPENS BRANCI 

Martin Travel Bureau of 
NYC has opened new branch 
office at 143 Chatsworth 
Ave., Westchester, N.Y., 
first major travel organi- 
%ation to bring metropoli- 
tan services to suburban 
area. 


B&O LIGHTWEIGHT SPEED TRAIN STARTS RUNS OCT. 28 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will inaugurate service 
between Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh on Daylight Speedliner, new lightweight train, 
on Oct. 28. Train will be 3-car rail-Diesel type, 
built by Budd Co., to carry over 200 passengers. Re=- 
clining Seats, broad picture windows enable travelers 
to enjoy Scenery through Alleghenies. Inexpensive 
meals, light refreshments will be served in club car. 


Daylight Speedliner is slated to make Philadelphia- 
to-Pittsburgh run in 8% hours. 
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““) OFF-SEASON TRAVEL TREND UP 
“| Number of Americans 

© booked to travel to Europe 
@ this winter is reaching 
new high despite end of 

@ "thrift season" travel 
“Ss fare bargains. In 1950-51 
period, 110,104 persons 
crossed Atlantic, but 1956 
figure is expected to 
reach over 275,000. All 
major travel organizations 
f are arranging extensive 
# tours, Special flights. 


Bet. PR DDLES: ALR TICKETS 
Southern Pacific has be-=- 
gun selling United Air 
Sebine tickets in--1350 of its 
* rail station ticket of- 
mreescin Calir.,-Ore., 
Nev., first railroad- 
airline arrangement con- 
tracted in U.S. However, 
tickets are not sold at 
S-P. offices in large 
cities where United has 
agent representation. 


NEW ERIE HOP GETS CAB OK 

Civil Aeronautics Board 
has approved extension of 
2 Allegheny Airlines' 
routes from Erie, Penna., 
to Detroit, thereby grant- 
ing one-plane service to 
10 industrial areas in 
Penna., N.Y... Del., N.J. 
Service will begin by 
middle of Dec. 


FATIMA MOTOR TOURS BEGIN 
Special one-day tour by 
motor coach to Fatima has 
been set up in Lisbon by 
feesoao Claro & Co. Itinerary 
_ covers Nazare, Alcobaca, 

i Aljubarrota, Batalha, 

| Fatima, Santarem, costs 
$8.75, including 3 meals, 
guide service. Tour can be 
arranged by any travel 
agent in Portugal. 


' JAPAN MULLS 3 NEW LINERS 
Japan may build 3 modern 

luxury liners as part of 
its proposed tourist pro- 
motion program. NYK Lines, 
which sails from Tokyo to 
U.S., is asking for gov- 
ernment subSidies to. pur- 
chase 2 of new ships. 
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D.R. TO KEEP WORLD'S FAIR 
Dominican Republic has 
decided to make its $25,- 

000,000 World's Fair ex- 
position permanent. Opened 
last, Dec...) fair ‘will be 
enlarged with new attrac- 
tions from Paris, London, 
NYC. National legislature 
has moved into marble pal- 
aces, with fairground con- 
vention hall becoming site 
for series of inter- 
national conferences. 


STOCKHOLM PLANS 2 CRUISES 
Swedish American Line's 
M.S. Stockholm will make 
2 of its 3 scheduled 
cruises from Wilmington, 
N.C., to Caribbean area. 
Repair work after ship's 
accident with Andrea 
Doria caused cancellation 
of Bermuda cruise origi- 
nally slated Nov. 5. Two 
trips will leave Nov.) 11: 
L757 COstss100Ct0 $2705 


U.S. TO FIX UP MONUMENTS 
Fifteen national monu- 
ments, plus l national 
memorial are proposed for 
development in Arizona at 
cost of over $14,000,000 
which is to be spent on 
new roads, trails, build- 
ings, utilities. Among 
monuments included in plan 
are Coronado, Navajo, 
Petrified Forest. 


NYC BAG DELIVERY OFFERED 
Carey Transportation, 
Inc., has begun delivering 
baggage for air passengers 
arriving at any NYC air- 

port to homes or hotels. 
New service is offered 7 
days per week, from 7 a.m. 
to midnight, costs $2.00 
up, can be charged to 
hotel bill. 


GERMANS ADD FRANKFURT HOPS 
German airline, Lufthan- 
sa, began flights within 
Germany from Frankfurt to 
Hamburg, Hanover, Nurem- 
berg on daily basis Oct. 
7. Company plans to extend 
air service to Bremen 
sometime in January. 


SABENA NOW LINKS WARSAW 


On Nov. 1, Sabena Belgian 
World Airlines will begin 
flights from Brussels to 
Warsaw, Poland in DC-6 
planes (Shown above), plus 
hops to Budapest, Vienna 
in Metropolitan 440 Con- 
vairs, increasing number 
of cities served by Sabena 
to 96 in 35 countries. 


TRAIN ADDS RAIL HOSTESSES 


5) 


"Girls of Century" are 
latest addition to New 
York Central's 20th Cen- 
tury Limited on Chicago to 
NYC route, have duty of 
helping passengers, offer 
special services such as 
typing, sending telegrams. 


NEW LUXURY LINER PLANNED 


New 38,000-ton liner, to 
be called Windsor Castle, 
(shown in scale model 
above) designed to carry 
800 passengers, has been 
ordered by Union-Castle 
Line for service on United 
Kingdom-South Africa run. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN DECEMBER 


1. Christmas Open House...........+----. Boulder, Colo. 
1. Christmas Parade........eeeeeeeeeeee-Downey, Calif. 
1-3. Grand Bahamas Air Cruise............--Miami, Fla. 
2. Toyland Parade................----EScondido, Calif. 
2-8. Finnish Music Week.............-Helsinki, Finland 
2-24. Kris Kringle Mart..............-Nurnberg, Germany 
3-7. Smithfield Agric. Machinery Show.....London, Eng. 
5. St. Nicholas Day..............-.--Neth. West Indies 
5. Strohschabmanner Pageant.......Mitterndorf, Austria 
5-20. Arts & Crafts Exhibit...........Copenhagen, Den. 
BPenVORS Ralls soe k « Co.cc hob odes cic cow eswhPLON,. BoleeuR 
SeeSt. Nicholas Day... cic coc accccsesesscAll Luxembourg 
6. Christmas Tree Lights Parade.......Ferndale, Calif. 
6. Christmas Celebration.............Neth. West Indies 
Beran inmbus Day: Celebratian. so. .eccccecccnsswnseeHuLeE 
6-8. Moravian Candle Teas..............01d Salem, N.C. 
6-9. Caged Birds Exposition................eMiami, Fla. 
6-9. Pacific Coast Turkey Exhibit....McMinnville, Ore. 
6-Jan. 1. Christmas Lights Celebration..Bethlehem, Pa. 
S. Immaculate Conception Festival.Worldwide Observance 
8-235. Christmas Fairs..........22-e-2-.5to0eckholm, Sweden 
WOc- Nobel, Peace: Prize. cw. e ce ccs cece ewes -USILO, Stockholm 
10. Rights of Man Declaration............+.+-.+Cambodia 
10-12. Tortugas Indian FesStival.......Las Cruces, N.M. 
12. MWatchines Celebration...........Jemez Pueblo, N.M. 
iS. St. Lucia's Day Celebration............-All Sweden 
15. Opening Jai Alai Season.......Miami, Fronton, Fla. 
#4. Religious Pageant.......cceeeeec es -rawnhusSka, Okla. 
See seite, GLOUS DAY. «0 sc cecee vce ceewc ce oHll LOCK. ~Mini. 
Bee PtOUMAS TATAGG. . acc c ccc ccc eae tue ve we sHODDS. NM. 
Pete MGS PAUP. cee c eee eeccecsecces DaStOgNG, Belfiun 
16—Jan. 6. Peace Pageant............2.WaShington, D.C. 
17. Wright Anniv. Powered Flight......Kitty Hawk, N.C. 
17-21. Singing Christmas..............Englewood, Colo. 
i3-Jan. 1. Story Book Lane...........-sAltadena, Calif. 
20. Christmas Choral Pageant............St. Louis, Mo. 
25. Songs Under the Stars..............Lucerne, Switz. 
25. Gen. Grant Tree Pilgrimage..........Fresno, Calif. 
25. Christmas Tree.....King's Canyon Natl. Pk., Calif. 
24. Christmas Eve Fusillades....Berchtesgaden, Germany 
24. Monolith Ski Race....................-O0Slo, Norway 
24. Monastery Festival...............Montserrat, Spain 
24. Christmas Pageant.....Hot Springs Natl. Park, Ark. 
25. Caribbean Christmas.............-Neth. West Indies 
ev—Janms 2. Ski Week... cc cccccvascees Gaylord. Mich. 
2o-Jan. 51. Ice Review.........:.......Vienna, Austria 
26. St. Stephen's Day Celebration........Rural Ireland 
26. Turtle Dance.................San Juan Pueblo, N.M. 


DO 


26-28. Davis Cup Competition.......Adelaide, Australia 
26-Jan. 5. Intl. Chess Congress.........Hastings, Eng. 
oie Christmas Festival. was asucceceseccts Croix, :Bo Wats 
28. Dia de los Inocentes Celebration....Quito, Ecuador 
29. Autonomy Day Celebration.........Neth. West Indies 
29. Cou 


owboys Ball.wsessccceecccccccccceeeseLamar, Colo. 
30. Informal Horse SHOW... eeeeeeeeeeeeePinehurst, N.C. 
Sl. Stage Artists Ball.................Vienna, Austria 
Sl. Deer Dance.............+...-...Sandia Pueblo, N.M. 
Sl. St. Sylvester Festival............Funchal, Madeira 
Sl. Religious Procession.Santiago de Compestela, Spain 
Sl. AdAmAn New Year Festival........Pike's Peak, Colo. 
Sl. New Year's Eve Celebration....Worldwide Observance 
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SKIN-DIVER SCHOOL OPENS 
Undersea Sports Diving 
Club of Hamilton, Ber=- =| 
muda, now offers courseS ~— 
for beginners, experienced — 
divers in skin diving. | 
Beginners’ classes, taught | 
by experts, are held 
daily, cost $3.50 includ- 
ing equipment. Instruc- 
tion for experienced 
divers costs $15.00, lasts 
only 2 hours. Club also — 
rents equipment without 
instruction. 


Ne Sta 


Oe 


WA Pa 


PORTUGAL EXPANDS AIRPORT 

Modernization of facili- 
ties plus extension of 
runways is underway at 
Portugal's Pedras Rubras 
Airport at Oporto. New 
loading facilities, plane. 
hangars are included in ~ 
expansion program. Recent= 
ly, 7 weekly roundtrip 
flights linking Lisbon 
with Oporto began, take l 
nour. 215 min... eese 
$17.70. 


SPAIN GIVES FREE LESSONS 

With backing of Spanish 
government, language 
classes have been organ-= 
ized in famed Academia de 
Gastronomia, Madrid, for 
resident American wives. 
Students learn how to shop 
in Spanish, how to in- 
struct servants, prepare 
Spanish food. Classes are 
conducted by top chefs, 
cost nothing. 


SWISS PLAN TOURIST CENTER 
Thirty acres in Enney 
Village, Switzerland, will 

be developed in 1958 as 
aew tourist center, with 
100 chalets, 44-bed hotel, 
chair-lift, restaurant to | 
be built at cost of e | 
$1,500,000. | 


AIR INDIA BAGS NEW ROUTE 
Air India International 
began weekly Super- 
Constellation service to 
Sydney, Australia, from 
Bombay on Oct. 5. New 
plane ‘route goes via 
Madras, Singapore, Darwin. | 
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